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Our readers will be glad to receive Dr. E. P. Parker’s “ Easter 
Message.” The vigor of his intellectual life, the warmth of his 
religious feeling, and the beauty of his literary style are manifest- 
ing themselves in their autumnal ripeness and savor as the quiet 
life of a pastor emiritus provides him with the leisure for de- 
liberated expression. As a hymn writer and musician his name is 
a familiar one in the current collections of hymns. The charming 
poem with which this sermon closes shows a phase of his literary 
productivity which we have not before seen. 

In Hartford, the association of the South church and of the 
Asylum Hill Church has always been very close owing to the 
loyal intimacy of their pastors, Dr. Parker and Dr. Twichell. 
It is therefore especially gratifying with this message from 
Gospel ” 


the retired pastor of one church, to print the 
which the newly installed pastor of the other presented at 
his installing council as containing the power of his own 
life, and the message he would convey to his church. Mr. 
Voorhees lays fast hold on the eternal and central significance of 
the coming into the world of Jesus Christ, and refuses to let it 
be dwarfed by historical interpretations or ravelled out into in- 


tangible dialectical niceties. 


The Middle Classes of the Seminary have for a number of years 
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been privileged to meet in some rural community a group of men 
who have had the experience of successful work in rural com. 
munities, and to learn from them of the opportunities and re. 
quirements of the country church. Last fall they gathered in the 
Neighborhood House at Weatogue, Conn., and among the ad- 
dresses was the one by Rev. H. Stanley on a Vision of 
Rural Work. Mr. Emery has had a wide and varied experience 
in the interests of rural work in New Hampshire, and is now 
pastor of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church in Concord. 


The work in which President Hartranft and those who are 
assisting him have been engaged in publishing the complete works 
of Caspar Schwenkfeld is making a real sensation in the world 
of German scholarship. This is partly because the significance of 
Schwenkfeld’s work in the reformation period is becoming more 
widely recognized, but more because of the thoroughness and 
fineness of the scholarship disclosed in the edition which is being 
published. Two of the proposed sixteen volumes are already in 
print and the others, it is believed, will now follow quite rapidly. 
It is partly because of the connection, through many years, of 
Hartford Seminary with this great enterprise of scholarship 
that, from the Carew Lectures given by Professor Jones the 
one on Schwenkfeld has been selected for publication complete. 
An outline of the other lectures appears in the Seminary Annals. 
These lectures the author will later embody in a book upon his 


theme. 


Not since the late Professor William James printed, in The 
Will to Believe, his essay on “ Some Hegelisms”’ has it been our 


good fortune to see such a delicious criticism of Monistic Evolu- 


tionary Idealism as is contained in Professor L. P. Jacks’ article on 
“‘ Does Consciousness Evolve” appearing in the last Hibbert Jour- 
nal. “ The psychological fallacy involved in the position criticised 
consists,” he says, “ intreating a consciousness or what is dim to the 
person who is being studied as though it were a dim consciousness 
of what is clear to the person who is studying him ; a consciousness 
of what is confused as though it were a confused consciousness 
of what is orderly; a consciousness of an evolving world as 
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though it were the evolving consciousness of a world; a con- 
sciousness of low gods (or goods) as though it were a low con- 
sciousness of high gods. In short, ‘ consciousness of degrees’ is 
converted into ‘degrees of consciousness,’ and the idea of de- 
velopment becomes the development of the idea.” These clever 
turns of phrase remind one of the criticism urged by the late 
Professor Borden P. Bowne against the Associationists, when he 


argued in substance that the whole force of their position con- 


sisted in confusing “ states of consciousness” with “ conscious- 
ness of states.” The essence of the method of both Association- 
ist and Idealist consists in pre-positing the reality of both subject 
and object, in order that, by the denial of the reality of one, an 
unreal terminology may be secured by means of which not only 


the reality but the identity of both may be showed. 


The difficulty with associational pluralism and idealistic mon- 
ism is fundamentally much the same. Both want to get rid of the 
dualism that seems to be implied in the reality of both subject and 
object ; but both are obliged to posit the reality both subject and 
object in order to get a concept which will prove serviceable to 
describe how the reality of one can be made to be inclusive of 
the unreality of the other. Both ways of thinking are especially 
desirous of eliminating the concept of Personality, conceived 
ot as a legitimate derivation from experience, or as a product 
of necessary logic. Both ways of thinking set themselves with 
a self-directed energy to the foundation of the all in terms of 
determinism, and to the elimination of freedom on the part of 
the individual, and of particularized activity on the part of God. 
For instance, Professor Watson avers that for a man “ to be free 
is to be conscious of the external world as under inviolable natural 
iaw, and of oneself as under inviolable moral law.” So that 
“the only mode of reconciling one with the other is to recognize 
that both are aspects, at different levels, of the one absolutely 
rational Spirit which is God.” Here we see a stark determinism 
which seeks its relief in treating as real “aspects” and “ levels” 
which provide paths for tender feet leading to the monistic lion’s 
den to which all go and from which none come. They have 
served as real paths but as soon as they have rendered their 
suicidal service to him who walks therein they are obliterated by 
the rising tide of the absolute. : 
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We are glad to have Professor Jacks call attention, as he has, 
to the necromancy of the terminology of evolutional thought, 
whether in natural science, psychology or metaphysics. While 
it is doubtless true, as has been steadily reiterated from the time 
of Herbert Spencer, not to say Hegel and Heraclitus, that Evolu. 
tion provides the widest generalization of the facts of the uni- 
verse which has yet been made, it is quite worth while to ask 
seriously for a considerable degree of clarity in the use of the 
terminology with which this generalization is explicated and ap- 
plied. There is a good deal of difference between interpret- 
ing the processes of the world in terms of progressive adjust- 
ment to environment and of a fixed amount of energy at 
work, with its necessary dualistic implications of a limited uni- 
verse determined in its ongoing by the pressure of an inevitable 
environment, and a monistic evolution which uses the term real- 
istically to explain in an idealistic way the “ levels” or “ aspects” 
of a necessitated Absolute. And neither is very similar to a Berg- 
sonian duration continuously pregnant with unpurposive ends, 

Now it may perhaps be true that the word “ evolution” is 
applicable to these various ways of thinking the universe, as well 
as to Haeckel’s materialism and to various phases of theistic 
interpretation of it. Nevertheiess it is just as well to be re- 
minded that the word evolution must itself go through a process 
of variegated evolution before it can get to mean all the different 
things it is made to stand for. One is reminded of Bergson’s fire- 
works description of life as the explosion of a bomb which re- 
leases various bomblets which similarly explode in various and 
unpremeditated directions ad finitum. It is worth while to 
have a clever writer like Professor Jacks remind us of this 
diversity of usage, and of the frequent ateleological development 
of the word; so that it surprises itself by finding it means some- 
thing it had not meant to. 


The official appeal of “ heathen ”’ China to the Christians in 
her midst for the aid of their prayers in the adjustment of her 
present difficulties, and the proper development of her life is 
the most thrilling incident of our century. The twenty-seventh 
of April should be a day of prayer all over the world for the 
gracious guidance by the Universal Father of the concerns of 
this awakening nation into the paths of wisdom and honor and 
peace and righteousness. It is a challenge to the justice of 
Christendom to see to it that occasion of stumbling be not put in 
the path of this “little one” in Christ. 





An Easter Message 


AN EASTER MESSAGE.* 


‘‘Who hath brought life and immortality to light’’. // Zimothy 1:10. 


It was during the whirlwind of the French Revolution, when 
it seemed as if all religious beliefs and restraints were to be cast 
off and thrown away, that the leading men, alarmed at what 
seemed to them a most dangerous menace to their political 
projects, made a concerted and remarkable appeal in support of 
the two great ideas, of a Supreme Being and of the immortal- 
ity of the soul. These ideas, they said, are social and demo- 
cratic. The denial or rejection of them is aristocratic, subversive 
of justice, order and liberty ; and Robespierre uttered his memor- 
able sentence : — “If God did not exist, it would be necessary 
to invent Him.” If vice and virtue issue alike in nothingness, 
if the martyr and his murderer share the same fate, what foun- 
dation of justice remains? In this wholesale and common ex- 
tinction all moral distinctions are confounded. All the higher 
motives and ideals of life are destroyed. There is no longer 
any security for human rights or human freedom. So forcibly 
they argued this matter that the National Convention proclaimed 
by acclamation the following decree: 

“The French people recognize the existence of a Supreme 
Being and the Immortality of the Soul.” 

My reference to this remarkable episode of the French Revo- 
lution is for the purpose of calling attention to the social, civic 
and political significance of the Easter doctrine, which we are 
apt to overlook. Those French leaders and orators were far 
from being exemplary Christian or even religious men. Their 
personal interests in religion were slight. They were politicians, 
and wrong as they were in respect of many things, they were 
right and wise in respect of this matter considered from their 
political point of view. It was then, it is now, of great impor- 
tance to Society and to the State, that these ideas should pre- 





*A Sermon Preached in the Second Church of Christ in Hartford, on Easter Sunday, 
March 23d, 1913, by the Pastor Emeritus. 
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vail among the people. They are, indeed, social and democratic 
ideas, on which public justice and political order ultimately 
rest. They are ideas which, in all ages, have been invoked by 
the prophets of the people against the might of oppression and 
tyranny. 

Consider another episode in that same drama of revolution, 
On the afternoon of October 30, 1793, twenty-one gentlemen 
of France, condemned to death, were confined in the Concier- 
gerie prison in Paris. They were the Girondist leaders, the 
flower of the land. Their average age was twenty-two and one- 
half years. All were guillotined the next morning. That evening 
they had their last supper together and spoke of many things, 
now seriously, now gaily. Finally, as it grew late, Vergniaud, 
their chief and orator, called them to order and said: ‘“ The 
only question which now remains to be considered is the im- 
mortality of the soul.’”’ According to Nodier (who solemnly 
affirms the substantial correctness of his report) one of that 
number said: “ The solution of that question is traceable in 
the heart of every honest man whose virtues have been sacri- 
ficed on earth. In God’s creation there is no imperfection, and 
if righteousness persecuted and innocence trampled under foot 
have no point of appeal before Him, the mortality of this sub- 
lime creation is a chimera.” Another said: ‘“ The solution is 
indicated by nature in the intelligent instincts of the only organ- 
ized being who conceives the need and desire of living again. 
That which nature has promised me in giving me a presenti- 
ment cf it, will be mine.” Another, Brissot, said: “ It is traced 
by the reasonings of philosophy in the writings of Plato, and 
reason has never reached a higher point. That which philosophy 
has promised in the name of the great Architect of the worlds, 
I am going to find.” There was a Christian priest among them, 
and he said: “It is traced for the Christian by his faith, wiser 
than all philosophy, and that which faith has given me in the 
name of the Lord, I am going to possess in heaven.” 

I have presented these several diverse expressions, because 
they constitute a résumé of the chief arguments which men have 
employed in support of the doctrine of personal immortality. 
Each of the first three — the moral, the psychological, the philo- 
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sophical — has weight. Taken together, and strengthened by 
the argument from analogy, they have proved sound and strong 
enough to sustain many souls, in some degree of faith and 
hope. The reasonings and sentiments which Plato puts into the 
mouth of Socrates at his last interview with his friends are 
most impressive and affecting. The Phaedo of Plato is a kind of 
prolegomenon to the Gospel of the Resurrection. 

But that Christian priest’s declaration is distinctly different 
in kind from the preceding arguments. It has no speculation 
in it. It rests on a belief that immortality has been brought to 
light in the Gospel. If this be true, it confirms, completes and 
crowns all other arguments. 

And now, in speaking concerning this belief, I wish to say what 
seems to me essential in it, and then to indicate the most satisfac- 
tory point of view from which to consider the whole matter. 

First: Considered apart from the incidental and minor de- 
tails of later and interpretative narratives, and reduced to its 
essential significance, the resurrection of Jesus means that He 
who died upon the cross and whose lifeless body was laid in 
a tomb, really appeared in newness of life to many persons in 
such a manner as completely to convince them of the fact. It 
means that His death was not His extinction, but was an event 
and the crisis in the evolution of His life, made manifest by His 


reappearance. There is a mystery about all this out of which 


many questions arise which no man can answer. There are 
different and somewhat conflicting accounts of His appearance 
which, however, as regarded from the proper point of view, 
are seen to be of secondary importance. 

Secondly: The true view-point is not — as many suppose — 
that of the Gospel narratives, but that of earlier and simpler 
writings and testimonies in which few of the perplexities of 
those narratives appear. The Gospel narratives, the earliest of 
which is much the simplest, did not create the Christian faith 
in the resurrection. They were created by that faith: Thev are 
the later accounts and interpretations of a faith already firmly 
established. 

Authentic Christian documents in which the resurrection 
appears as the established faith of the first Christian com- 
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munities, and as the cornerstone of that faith, antedate by 
many years each and all of the four Gospels. Not only 50, 
but years before those earliest writings appeared, a wonderful 
Christian propaganda was in progress, having for its funda- 
mental doctrine and motive the risen Christ. 

The death of Jesus was, to all appearance, the death, and 
His burial the burial of His cause. His disciples were hopeless 
and ready to disperse. Suddenly a remarkable change came 
over them, as if they had been raised from the dead. Immedi- 
ately, in the face of ridicule and hostility, they began to witness 
of the resurrection with utmost positiveness, enthusiasm and 
success, The Christian Church was born of this certitude. 
Christ’s cause and Kingdom arose from death and the grave 
by virtue of it. On Good Friday all was darkness, defeat and 
despair. On the Day of Pentecost, behold the dawn of the 
Christian era, the new-birth of the world. Between those two 
days something occurred which transformed apostles and dis- 
ciples, raised from the dead the cause of Christ and determined 
the course of human history. It was, I believe, the resurrec- 


tion of Jesus. These witnesses of the resurrection and mission- 
aries of its Gospel were soon reinforced by that remarkable 


man, their former persecutor, whose conversion, as he declares, 
was the result of the appearance of the risen Christ to him. 
Through all his writings, in all his life this testimony abounds. 
One of the last things he wrote, in his old age, to a dear friend, 
was this affecting sentence: ‘‘ Remember that Jesus Christ 
was raised from the dead, according to my Gospel.” The con- 
version, the writings, the entire marvelous career and minis- 
try of St. Paul were grounded in that conviction and faith. 

It is universally conceded that the Christian Church would 
never have arisen as it did arise, except for this faith and tes- 
timony of its founders. It seems to me altogether improbable 
that such a positive, inspiring, faithful and constructive faith 
and testimony as they exhibited was the effect of imposture 
or deception. Their own resurrection and transformation, the 
resurrection of the dead cause and Kingdom of Christ, the 
growth, extension, power and permanence of that cause and 
Kingdom in the world, and all the manifold and wonderful 
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historical consequences thereof, rest, not on the sand of illu- 
sion, but on the rock of reality. 

Apart from all this the later Gospel narratives might not 
carry complete conviction. In yonder cemetery or in some 


English field you behold what seems to be a mass of woodbine or 


of ivy standing firmly upright in the air, in definite form. Is 
that all? You know that it covers, conforms to and attests 
an inner, strong and solid monument, column or structure, but 
for the existence and support of which that graceful growth of 
woodbine or ivy would fall to the ground, or would never have 
grown up. And this illustration, if not forced too far, may 
serve to indicate how the Gospel stories, growing up out of the 
pre-established faith and testimony, and conforming thereto, 
confirm that faith and testimony, adding thereto some perplexing, 
but many tender, beautiful and precious particulars, as, for 
instance, that inimitable picture of the walk to Emmaus, which 
only a preacher of genius can handle in a sermon without 
soiling its delicacy and blurring its charm. 

And now, because one may fully believe in the real resur- 
rection of Christ and not be a Christian at all, I would, I must 
call your attention to St. Paul’s practical use of the matter 
which goes to the very heart of it. He said to his fellow-Chris- 
tians, “you are (or should be) already risen with Christ.” 
He said, the death and resurrection of Christ are symbols of 
your death unto sin and resurrection unto newness of life 
“For in that He died, He died unto sin once, but in that He 
liveth, He liveth unto God. Likewise, reckon ye yourselves 
dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” Jesus died! but Jesus is not dead! He lives! and oh, 
the difference to you and me! We have in Him not merely a 
precious memory to cherish but a living, quickening spirit. 
Easter morning brings before us for commemoration something 
more than a mere matter of fact, of opinion or belief, something 
intimately related to life. Its message is twofold: Jesus is 
risen! Be ye also risen with Him! 

First that thrilling, trumpet-toned announcement,— “I am 
He that was dead, and behold I am alive forevermore!” Then 
that equally thrilling and clarion-clear summons, “awake, 
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thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shal] 
give thee light!” 

There is an old legend that after the crucifixion Peter went 
away, alone, and sat apart in utter misery. After that first 
outburst of bitter weeping outside Caiaphas’ palace, he had not 
shed a tear. His heart was full of the horror of his shame. 
At midnight of Saturday John came to Mary and said, “ Mother 
Mary, I am afraid for Peter. He sits alone in the dark and 
will not speak, nor eat, nor weep, and his soul seems dead within 
him.” Then Mary took the seamless robe which the centurion 
had kindly given her, and said, “ Take this to Peter.” So John 
took it and went back to Peter, whose room was then a little 
lighted by the coming dawn, and put the garment in his hands, 
simply saying, “It is His robe.” And after a little Peter buried 
his face in the well-known garment and wept like a child, peni- 
tently now, not bitterly. And, says the legend, it was at that 
same moment that the resurrection of Jesus took place! This 
legend enshrines a precious truth. 

The moment when some word, or touch, or gentle minis- 
tration awakens in the soul of man the consciousness of the 
love and grace of Christ denied, forsaken or neglected, melting 
hardness, moving contrition, opening the fountain of penitent 
tears, is the very moment of the resurrection of Christ in that 
soul, and of the soul’s resurrection with Him. Then one feels 
and knows that such love cannot be crucified, that it outlasts 
sin and shame and death with quickening and saving power. 
And this resurrection of souls to newness of life in Christ, is, 
always has been, always will be the soul’s certitude, stronger 
than all arguments, of the resurrection of Christ Himself. The 
fact of the resurrection underlies the power of it. The power 
of it attests the fact. 

Grant that a precious memory may be longer and deeper 
and stronger than time, still when I think what that furious 
persecutor of Christ and that weak repudiator of his Master 
became in the course of their Christian experience,— and they 
are types of innumerable transformations of character since,— 
I feel sure that the change was not wrought in them by the 
power of the sacred memory of a dear, dead friend,— Paul 
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had no such memory of Jesus,— but by their close touch and 
communion with the quickening spirit of a risen and living 
Lord. Pressing nearer, coming closer to Him, opening our 
inmost selves to His sweet influence, suffering Him to make His 


own impression upon us, who can say what He might work in us 
and make of us? What newness of life? What hope of glory? 

In illustration of all this most practical part of the Easter 
message, let me give you my version of an old story which may 


linger with you when other words are forgotten. 


Long time ago and far away, 

One Easter morn at break of day, 
Friar Francisco, strolling round 

The monastery garden, found 

Among the rose leaves at his feet 

A clod of earth, surpassing sweet. 
Amazed to find a common bit 

Of sod so sweet, he questioned it: 

“Whence, then, or how hast thou,” he cried, 

“Such fragrance?” and the clod replied: 

“T was a piece of common clay 

Until God willed that where I lay 

A lovely rose should bud and bloom. 
I breathed and drank in its perfume. 

If any fragrance I disclose 

It is the sweetness of His rose.” 
Francisco meekly bowed his head 

And mused awhile: then knelt and said: 

“O Thou whose love embraces all 

Thy works and creatures, great and small. 
I am the clod! the Rose is He 

Who loved and gave Himself for me. 
3y that immortal Flower of Thine 
3reathe on this barren soul of mine; 
Bestow its fragrance upon me, 

The fragrance of its purity.” 

Then, as responsive to his prayer, 
Came, wafted on the morning air, 

The music of the minster bell, 

Of joyous choirs and organ’s swell. 
Francisco raised, in glad surprise, 

His radiant face and streaming eyes; 
Rose from his knees and went his way, 
The gladdest of glad souls that day,— 
Risen with Christ! as he would say. 


Hartford, Conn. EDWIN POND PARKER. 
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CASPAR SCHWENCKFELD AND THE REFORMA- 
TION OF THE “MIDDLE WAY”.! 


Among all the reformers of the sixteenth century who 
worked at the immense task of recovering, purifying, and 
restating the Christian faith, no one was nobler in life and 
personality and no one was more uncompromisingly dedicated 
to the mission of bringing into the life of the people a type of 
Christianity winnowed clean from the husks of superstition and 
tradition and grounded in ethical and spiritual reality, than was 
Caspar Schwenckfeld, the Silesian noble. No one, to the same 
degree as he, succeeded in going back, not only of scholastic 
formulations, but even back of Pauline interpretations of Christ, 
to Christ Himself: The aspects of the Christ-life which power- 
fully moved him were very different from those which moved 
Francis of Assisi three centuries earlier, but the two men had 
this much in common, they both went to Jesus Christ for the 
source and inspiration of their religion, they both lived under the 
spell of that dominating Personality of the Gospels, they both felt 
the power of the Cross and saw with their inner spirits that the 
real healing of the human soul, and the eternal destiny of man 
were indissolubly bound up with the Person of Christ.2 Once 
again, as in the early years of the thirteenth century, there came 
a gentle reformer of religion, who would use no compulsion 
but love, who knew how to suffer patiently with his Lord and 

1 The most important material for a study of Schwenckfeld is the following: 
Corpus Schwenckfeldianorum, Edited by C. D. Hartranft. Published, Leipzig, Vol. I, 
1907; Vol. II, 1911. Other volumes to follow. Schriften von Kaspar Schwenckfeld, in 
4 folio volumes. Published between the years 1564-1570. Karl Ecke: Schwenckfeld, 
Luther und der Gedanke einer apostolischen Reformation (Berlin 1911). R. H. 
Grittzmacher: Wort und Geist (Leipzig, 1902). Gottfried Arnold: Kirchen una 
Ketzer Historien Vol. I. pp. 1246-1299 (Edition of 1740). Erbkam, H. W., Geschichte 
der Protestantischen Sekten im Zeitalter der Reformation (Hamburg und Gotha, 1848) 
pp. 357-475. Déllinger, Die Reformation I pp. 257-280. 

2 Christ, Schwenckfeld insisted, is the sum of the whole Bible and to learn 


to know Christ fundamentally is to grasp the substance of the entire Scripture. 
Quoted from Karl Ecke: op. cit. p. 39. 
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whose entire program was the resotration of primitive Chris- 
tianity, though of necessity it would be restored, if at all, in 
terms of the spiritual ideals of the Sixteenth century, as that of 
St. Francis had been in terms of thirteenth century ideals. 

Caspar Schwenckfeld was born of a noble family in the duchy 
of Liegnitz in Lower Silesia, in 1489. He studied in Cologne, 
in Frankfurt on the Oder and probably also in the University of 
Erfurt, though he carried off no university degree His period 
of systematic study being over, about 1511 he threw himself into 
the life of a courtier, with the prospect of a successful worldly 
career before him. Luther’s heroic contest against the evils and 
corruptions of the Church and his proclamations of a reforming 
faith shook the prosperous courtier wide awake and turned the 
currents of his life powerfully toward religion. He deeply felt 
at this time, what he expressed a few years later, that a new 
world was coming to birth and the old one dying away. To the 
end of his days, and in spite of the harsh treatment which he 
later received from the Wittenberg reformer, Schwenckfeld 
always remembered that it was the prophetic trumpet-call of 
Luther which had summoned him to a new life, and he always 
carried about with him in his long exile, an exile for which 
Luther was largely responsible, a beautiful respect and apprecia- 
tion for the man who had first turned him to a knowledge of the 
truth.’ 

From the very beginning of his awakening he shows the moral 
earnestness of a prophet, and even in his earliest writings he 
emphasizes the inwardness of true religion and the importance 
of a personal experience of the living, creative Divine Word.? 
As a result of this passion of his for the formation of moral and 
spiritual character in the lives of the people, he was very acute 
and sensitive to note the condition which actually existed around 


1 He wrote in 1543 to Luther: “I owe to you in God and the truth all honor, 
love and goodwill because from the first I have partaken of your service and I have 
not ceased to pray for you according to my poor powers.” Schriften II A p. 701 d. 

2In “An Epistle to the Sisters in the Cloister at Naumberg’’, written probably 
in the autumn of 1523, he says: “A true Christian life in its essential requirements 
does not consist in external appearance * * * but quite the contrary, it does 
consist in personal trust in God through an experience of Jesus Christ, which the 
Holy Ghost brings forth in the heart by the hearing of the Divine Word”. 
Corpus Schwenckfeldianorum, Vol, I, p. 118. 
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him, and he was not long in detecting, much to his sorrow, 
aspects of weakness in the new type of Christianity which was 
spreading over Germany. Even as early as 1524, in “An 
Admonition to all the Brethren of Silesia.’’* he called attention 
to the superficiality of the change which was taking place in 
men’s lives as a result of the Reformation —‘ the lack of inward 
grasp” as he calls it, and to the externality of the new Reform 
— the tendency to stop at “ alphabetical promises of salvation.” 
He gives a searching examination to the central principles of 
Luther’s teachings and approves of them all, but at the same 
time he points out that little will be gained if they be adopted 
only as intellectual statements and formulated views. He pleads 
for a faith in Christ and an apprehension of Him that shall “reach 
the deep regions of the spirit,” renew the heart and produce a 
new man in the believer —‘ the atoning work of Christ must be 
vital ’— and for a type of religion that will involve suffering with 
Christ, real conformity of will to His will, dying to self and 
rising again with Him which means that ‘we cannot take 
the cross at its softest spot.” He calls with glowing passion 
for a radical transformation of personal and social life and for 
a serious attempt to revive apostolic Christianity. 

Luther himself was always impressed with the lack of real, 
intense, personal religion that attended the Reformation and often 
bewailed it. He said once to Schwenckfeld in this early period, 
“Dear Caspar, genuine Christians are none too common. I 
wish I could see two together in a place!” But with all his 
titanic power to shake the old Church, Luther was not able to 
sift away the accumulated chaff of the ages and to seize upon 
the inward, living kernel of Christ’s Gospel in such a real and 
vivid presentation that men were once again able to find the entire 
Christ and were once again lifted into apostolic power through 
the discovery of Him. This was the task to which Schwenckfeld 
now felt himself summoned. It seemed to him that the entire 
basis of salvation should be formulated in a way quite different 
from Luther’s way of formulation, and this called for a restate- 


1Ermahnung dess Missbrauchs etlicher fiirnemster Artikel des Evangelit 1524 
Corpus Schwenckfeld.) Vol. II, pp. 26-105. 
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ment of the whole revelation of God in Christ and of the work 


of Christ in the soul.? 

Luther’s final break with the spiritual reformer of Silesia, 
which occurred in 1527, was primarily occasioned by Schwenck- 
feld’s teaching on the meaning and value of the Lord’s Supper, 
though their difference was by no means confined to that point. 
Schwenckfeld’s position had culminated in 1526 in a suspension 
of the celebration of the Supper—the so-called Stillstand — 
until a right understanding and true practice of it according 
to the will of the Lord should be revealed.2 “ We know at 
present of no apostolic commission,” he wrote, “ nor again do we 
make any claim to be regarded as apostles, for we have neither 
received the fullness of the Holy Spirit nor the apostolic seal 
for such an office. We dwell in humility and ascribe nothing 
to ourselves, except that we bear witness to Christ, invite men 
to Christ, preach Christ and His infinite work of salvation, and 
labor as much as we can that Christ may be truly known.” 

Into the bitter controversy over the Sacrament—a con- 
troversy which forms the supreme tragedy of the Reformation 
—we need not now enter. We shall in the proper place give 
Schwenckfeld’s position upon it; though only in so far as it 
belongs in an exposition of his type of spiritual Christianity, but 
the immediate effect of his position and practices was such a 
collision with Luther and the arousal of such hostility on the 
part of the Lutherans of Silesia that the continued pursuit of 
his mission in that country became impossible. He was, however, 
not expelled by edict, but under compulsion of the existing 
situation, and in order not to be a trouble to his friend, the Duke 
of Liegnitz, he went in 1529 into voluntary exile, never to return. 
For thirty years he was a wanderer without a permanent home on 
the earth, but he could thank his Lord Christ, as he did, for 
granting him through all these years an inward freedom, and 


1“ There are now in general two parties that make wrong use of the Gospel 
of Christ, one of which turns to the right and the other to the left of the only true 
and straight way. The first party is that of the Papacy * * * the other party 
consists of those to whom God has now granted a gracious light— But!” Vom 
Missbrauch des Evangelii, Schriften II B p. 362 seq. 

2 The “ Stillstand ” was proposed in a Circular Letter written by Schwenckfeld, 
Valentine Crautwald and the Liegnitz Pastors April 21, 1526. Corpus Schwenckfeld. 
pp. 325-333. 
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for bringing him into “ His castle of Peace.” He once wrote: 
“Tf I had wanted a good place on earth, if I had cared more 
for temporal than for eternal things and if I would have deserted 
my Christ, then I might have stayed in my fatherland and ip 
my own house and I might have had the powerful of this world 
for my friends.” ? 

He sojourned for longer or shorter periods in Strasburg, 
Augsburg, Ulm and other cities, but nowhere was he safe from 
his enemies and he always faced the prospect of banishment 
even from his place of temporary sojourn. Furious declarations 
were passed against him by the Schmalkald League in 15,40, for 
to his anti-Lutheran views on the sacraments he had now added 
teachings on the nature of Christ which the theologians pro- 
nounced unorthodox. Three years later he sent a messenger to 
Luther in hope of a friendly understanding. Luther’s answer 
was brief and final: “ The stupid fool, possessed by the devil, 
understands nothing. He does not know what he is babbling. 
But if he won’t stop his babbling, let him at least not send to me 
the booklets which the devil spues out of him.”’? At the 
ministerial council of protestant states in 1556 he was denounced 
in the most vituperative language of the period and the civil 
authorities were urged to proceed against him as a most dan- 
gerous heretic. He always had, notwithstanding this pursuit of 
theological hate, many powerful friends and a large number of 
brave and devoted followers who were glad to risk goods, home, 
and life for the sake of what was to them the living Word of God. 
He died — or as his friends preferred to say, he had a quiet and 
peaceful “ home-passage ”—- at Ulm in 1561. Of the purity, the 
brave sincerity, the nobility, the outward and inward consistency 
of his life there is no question. His enemies had no word to 
say which reflected upon the motives of his heart or upon the 
genuine piety of his life. His religion cost him all that he held 
dear in the outer world —he had not “taken the cross at the 
soft spot”—and he practiced his faith as the most precious 
thing a man could possess in this world or in any other. 





1Ecke: op. cit. p. 217. 
2 Works of Luther V. p. 613. There are similar utterances in Luther’s Table 
Talk, and he usually calls him by the opprobrious name of “ Stenkfeld”. 
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We must now turn to a study of his type of Christianity, 
which will be presented here not in the order of its historical 
development, but as it appears in perspective in his life and writ- 
ings. He does not ground his conception of salvation, his idea 
of religion iiberhaupt, as the humanistic reformers, Denck, 
Biinderlin, Entfelder, and Franck, do, on the essentially divine 
nature of the soul in its deepest reality,, nor again as the 
mediaeval mystics do, on the substantial presence within the 
soul of a divine soul-center, an unlost and inalienable Spark or 
Image of God which can turn back home and unite itself with 
its Source, the Godhead. He begins, as Luther does, with man 
“ fallen,” “dead in sin,” by nature “blind and deaf” to divine 
realities. For him, as for Luther, there exists no natural free- 
dom of the will by which a person can spontaneously and of his 
own initiative rise up, shake off the shackles of sin, and go to 
living as a son of God. This stupendous event, this absolute 
shift of the life-level, comes, and can come, only through an act 
of God, directly, immediately wrought upon the soul. Through 
this act of God from above there results within the soul an 
experience which in every respect is a new creation. It is a 
cataclysmic event of the same order as the fiat lux of cosmic 
creation, a rebirth through which the man who has it once again 
comes into the condition Adam was in before he fell. 

Everything which has to do with salvation in Schwenckfeld’s 
Christianity goes back to the historical Christ.2 Christ is the 
first-born of this new creation. He is the first “ new Adam,” who 
by His triumphant life and victorious resurrection has become 
forever “a life-giving Spirit,” the creative Principle of a new 
humanity. In Christ, the Word of God, the actual Divine Seed 
of God, became flesh, entered into our human nature and pene- 
trated it with Spirit and with Life, conquered its stubborn bent 
toward sin and transfigured this human flesh into a divine and 


1“ Ein natirliches Licht kennt Schwenckfeld nicht’’. Griitzmacher: Wort 
und Geist (Leipzig, 1902) p. 168. 

3The important data for Schwenckfeld’s doctrine of Christ and the way of sal- 
vation will be found in the following writings by him: Von der géttlichen Kind- 
schaft und Herrlichkeit des ganzen Sones Gottes (1538). Ermanunge zum wahren 
und selig machende Erkanntnis Christi (1539). Konfession und Erklarung von 
Erkanntnus Christi und seiner gottlichen Herrlichkeit. (1540). 
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heavenly substance. By obedience to the complete will of God, 
even to the extreme depths of suffering, sacrifice and death on 
the Cross for the love of men, Christ glorified human flesh, 
transformed it from flesh to spirit and in His resurrected, 
heavenly life He is able to unite Himself inwardly with the souls 
of believers so that His spiritual flesh and blood can be their 
food and drink and He can become the life-giving source of a new 
order of humanity, the spiritual Head of a new race. 

Salvation for Schwenckfeld, therefore, is participation in 
the life of this new creation, this new world-order. To become 
a Christian, in his sense of the word, is to pass over one of the 
most decisive watersheds in the universe, to go from one king- 
dom to another kingdom of a higher rank. The process — for 
it is a vital process — is from beginning to end in the realm of 
experience. By the exercise of faith in the crucified, risen, and 
glorified God-Man, as the life-giving Spirit, real power from a 
higher world streams into the soul. Something pneumatic, 
something which belongs ontologically to a higher spiritual 
world-order, comes into the person as a divinely bestowed germ- 
plasm, with living, renewing, organizing power. As _ with 
Irenaeus, so with Schwenckfeld, salvation is ‘‘ real redemption,” 
the “ deification” of mortal man, the actual formation of an 
immortal nature, the restoration of humanity to what it originally 
was, through the instreaming life-energy of a mystical Adam- 
Christ, the Founder and Head of a new spiritual race.* 

By this incoming spiritual power and life-substance the entire 
personality of the recipient is affected. The recreative energy 
which pours in transforms both soul and body. The inner, 
Eternal Word of God, who became flesh, acts upon the inner 
nature of man so that the believing man is changed into something 
spiritual, divine, and heavenly and like Jesus Christ, the incar- 
nated Word of God.? There comes, with the epoch-making 
experience, a sense of freedom not known before, a power of 
control over the body and its appetites, an illumination of the 
intellect, a new sensitiveness to the meaning of sin, an extraor- 





1For the doctrine of deification in Irenaeus see Harnack: Hist. of Dogma Vol. 


II, pp. 230-318. 
2See Schriften I A. p 768. 
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dinary expansion of the vision of the goal of life—a fully- 
grown man in Christ — and an apprehension of the gift of the 
Spirit sufficient for the achievement of that goal. Not least 
among the signs of transfiguration is the attainment of a joy 
which spreads through the inward spirit and shines on the face — 
a joy which can turn hard exile into a Ruheschloss —“‘a castle 


of peace.” 

Those who have experienced this dynamic transfiguration gain 
gifts, capacities and powers thereby to hear directly the Word of 
God within their own souls, and thus this Word, which is the 
same life-giving Spirit that became flesh in Christ and that pro- 
duces the new creation in man, becomes a perpetual, inward 
teacher in those who are reborn. “A precious gift of the Holy 
Ghost flows from the essential Being of God into the heart of 
the believer.” 

There is, Schwenckfeld holds, a double revelation of God. 
The primary Word of God is eternal, spiritual, inward. “ The 
Word, when spiritual messengers preach or teach, is of two 
kinds with a decided difference in their manner of working. 
One is of God, even is God, and lives and works in the heart 
of the messenger. This is the inner Word and 1s in reality 
nothing else than Christ in the Holy Spirit. It is inwardly 
revealed: and heard with the inward ears of the heart.’’? It is, 
in fact, God Himself operating as Life and Spirit and Light 
upon the spiritual substance of the human soul, first as the 
Life-seed which forms the new creation in man and afterwards 
as the perraanent nourishing and tutoring Spirit who leads the 
obedient soul on into all the Truth and perfects it into the like- 
ness and stature of Christ. “ There is a living, inner Scripture, 
written in the believer’s heart by the finger of God.” “ This 
inner Scripture has an active power of holiness and makes all 
those holy, living, righteous, and saved in whose hearts it is | 
written.” 

The divine word in the secondary sense is the outward word 
—the word of Scripture. ‘The other word which serves the 
inner Word with voice, sound, and expression is the external word 
and is heard by the external man with his ears of sense and is 





1 Schriften I A. p. 767 a. 
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written and read in letters. He who has read and heard only that, 
and not the inner Word, has not heard the gospel of Christ, the 
Gospel of Grace, nor has he received or understood it.” ! It is at 
best only the witness or testimony which assists the soul to find the 
real life-giving Word. Cut apart from the inner, spiritual Word, 
the word of the letter is “ dead,’ as the body would be if 
sundered from the spirit. “It paints truth powerfully for the eye, 
but it cannot bring it into the heart.”? “The Scriptures cannot 
bring to the soul that of which they speak. This must be sought 
directly from God Himself.” * In his practical use of Scripture 
and in his estimate of its importance, he is hardly behind Luther 
himself. “There is no writing on earth like the Holy Scrip- 
tures.”’* His Christianity is penetrated and illuminated at every 
point by the profound spiritual experiences of the saints of the 
Bible, and still more by the vivid portraits of Christ in the 
Gospels, by the words from His lips recorded there and by the 
experiences of the apostles and the development of the primitive 
Church. He never doubts or questions the inspiration of the 
Scriptures ; quite the contrary, he holds that Scripture is “ given 
by God” and is an inexhaustible well of inspired truth from 
which the soul can endlessly draw. The actual content of Chris- 
tian faith is supplied by the historical revelation, but Schwenck- 
feld always insists that written words, however inspired, are 
still external to the soul and merely record historical events 
which have happened to others in other ages. “If man,” he 
writes, “is to understand spiritual things and is to know and 
judge rightly, he must bring the divine Light to the Scriptures, 
the Spirit to the letter, the Truth to the picture and the Master to 
His created work, . . . .” Ina word, to understand the Scripture 
a man must become a new man, a man of God; he must be in 
Christ who gave forth the Scriptures. That which is to change 
the inner nature of a man must be something personally ex- 
perienced and not external to him; must be in its own nature as 
spiritual as the soul itself is, and not material, as written words 


1Schriften I A. p. 767 a. 
2Die heilige Schrift. X. d. 
3Ibid. CVIII. ec. 

4Ibid. II. b. 

5Ibid. VI and VII. 
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are. ‘ The pen cannot completely bring the heart to paper, nor 
can the mouth entirely express the well of living water within 
itself.” The Bible leads to Christ and bears witness of Him as no 
other book does, but it is not Christ. And even the Bible remains 
a Closed Book until Christ opens it.2 The Scriptures tell, as no 
other writings do, of the Word of God and its life-operations in 
the world, but they are still not the Word of God. The spiritual 
realities of life cannot be settled by laboriously piling up texts 
of Scripture, by subtle theological dialectic, or by learned 
exegesis of sacred words. If these spiritual realities are to 
become real and effective to us, it must be through the direct 
relation of the human spirit with the divine Spirit — the inward 
spiritual Word of God.* “ He who will see the truth must have 
God for eyes.”’ * 

This view of the process of salvation and the permanent 
illumination of the reborn soul by a real incoming divine sub- 
stance — whether called Word, or Seed — is the dynamic feature 
of Schwenckfeld’s Christianity. He is endeavoring to find a 
foundation for a religious energism that will avoid the dangers 
which beset Luther’s principle of “ justification by faith.” From 
the inception of the Reformation movement there had appeared 
a tendency to regard the exercise of “faith” as all that was 
required for human salvation. Luther did not mean it so, but 
it was the easy line of least resistance to hold that “ faith ” had 
a magic effect in the invisible realm, that is to say: As soon 
as a person exercised “ faith” God counted the “ faith” for 
righteousness and regarded that person as “ justified.” The 
important operation was thus in a region outside the soul. The 
momentous shift was not in the personal character of the in- 
dividual, but in the way the individual was regarded and valued 
in the heavenly estimates. It was the discovery of the prevalence 
of this crude and magical reliance on “ faith” which first drove 
Schwenckfeld to a deeper study of the problems of religion. It 
was the necessity that he felt to discover some way by which 


1Vom Worte Gottes XXII. c. 

2Heilige Schrift. VI. b. 

8Catechismus vom Wort des Creiitzes vom Wort Gottes und vom Underscheide 
des Worts des Geists und Buchstabens. 

4Heilige Schrift. IV. c. 
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man himself could be actually renewed, transformed, recreated 
and made righteous — rather than merely counted or reckoned 
righteous by some magical transaction —that made him an 
independent reformer and set him on his solitary way. 

To this deep and central question of religion —how is a 
human soul saved—there were in Schwenckfeld’s day four 
well-known answers: 

(1) There was the answer of the Church in which he was 
born. Salvation is by Grace mediated through the sacramental 
channels of the mysterious and divinely founded Church  Man’s 
part consists in the performance of the “works” which the Church 
requires of him and the proper use of the sacramental means of 
Grace. Through these sacramental channels actual Grace, substan- 
tial divine help, comes into man and works the miracle of salvation 
in him. 

(2) There was the answer of the great mystics, not always 
clear and simple, but very profound and significant. The Ground 
and Abyss of the soul is one substance with the eternal and 
absolute Godhead. Finite strivings, isolated purposes, selfish 
aims, centrifugal pursuits are vain and illusory. We lose our 
lives in so far as we live in self-will and in self-centered joys. 
The way home, the way of salvation, is a return to that Ground- 
Reality from which we have gone out —a return to union and 
oneness of Life with the infinite Godhead. 

(3) The third answer is that of Luther: “ Salvation is by 
faith.” This seems at first to be a dynamic answer. It breaks in 
on the distracted world like a new moral trumpet-call to the soul. 
It comes to men like a fresh Copernican insight which discovers 
a new religious world-center. The soul by its own inward vision, 
by its moral attitude, by the swing of the will, can initiate a new 
relation with God and so produce a new inward kingdom, That, 
however, is not Luther’s message. He could not take that 
optimistic view of life because it implied that man has within 
himself a native capacity for God and can rise to the vision and 
attitude which leads to a moral renewal of the self. Luther 
never succeeded in clearing his principle from scholastic compli- 
cations. He never put it upon a moral and dynamic foundation. 
It remains to the last a mysterious principle and was easily open 
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to the antinomian interpretation, that upon the exercise of faith 
God for Christ’s merits “counts man justified,” an interpreta- 
tion dear to those who are slack-minded and prone to forensic 
schemes of salvation. 

(4) The fourth view was that of the Humanist-Spiritual- 
ist reformers — men of the type of Denck and Biinderlin — who 
are the precursors of what we today call the moral way of salva- 
tion. They assume that salvation is from beginning to end a moral 
process. God is in essence and nature a loving, self-revealing, 
self-giving God, who has in all ages unveiled Himself in revela- 
tions suited to the spiritual stature of men, has in the fullness 
of time become incarnate in Christ and forever pleads with men 
through His Spirit to come to Him. Those who see and hear, 
those who respond and co-operate, i. e., those who exercise 
faith, are thereby morally transformed into an inward likeness 
to Him, and so enter upon a life which prefers light to darkness, 
goodness to sin, love to hate. 

Schwenckfeld was not satisfied with any of these views. He 
knew and loved the mystics, but he was too much impressed with 
the mighty Life and message of the historical Christ to adopt 
the mystics’ way. He felt that Lutheran Christianity was too 
scholastic, too dependent on externals, too inclined to an 
antinomian use of “ faith.” He could not go along the path of 
the Humanist-Spirituals, for he believed that man had been ruined 
in the Fall, was without free will, was devoid of native capacity 
for spiritual vision and saving faith. Salvation, if it is to be 
effected at all, must be initiated by Divine Grace and must be 
accomplished for man by God. But it could be for Schwenckfeld 
no forensic adjustment, no change of reckoning in the heavenly 
ledgers. It must involve a real and radical transformation of 
man’s nature— man must cease from sin and the love of it, 
he must receive from beyond himself a passion for goodness and 
a power to enable him to achieve it. The passion for goodness, 
in Schwenckfeld’s view, is created through the vision of the 
God-man who has suffered and died on the Cross for us and has 
been glorified in absolute newness of life, and the power for 
moral holiness is supplied to the soul by the direct inflowing of 
Divine Life-streams from this new Adam who is henceforth 
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the Head of the spiritual order of humanity, the Life-giving 
Spirit who renews all that receive Him in faith. 

The Church, in Schwenckfeld’s conception, is this complete 
spiritual community of which Christ is the Head. “ We main- 
tain,” he wrote in the early period of his mission and it remained 
the settled view of his life, “ that the Christian Church according 
to the usage of the Scriptures is the congregation or assembly 
of all or of many who with heart and soul are believers in 
Christ. Their Head is Christ our Lord, as St. Paul writes to the 
Ephesians and elsewhere. They are born of God’s Word alone; 
they are nourished and ruled by God’s Word .... Those 
who have one baptism, one faith, and one spirit, no matter where 
they are, whether in Rome or elsewhere, are all members of this 
Church and Christ is their Head.”! “Scripture knows of no 
other true Church than that of which Christ is the Head, the 
Church ruled by the Holy Spirit and adorned with ‘ gifts ’.” The 
Church in its true life and power is, thus, for him a continuation 
of the apostolic type. He had no interest in the formation of 
a sectarian denomination and he was fundamentally averse to a 
state-Church system. The true Church community can be identi- 
fied with no temporal, empirical organization — whether estab- 
lished or separatist. It is a spiritual, invisible community as wide 
as the world, including all persons in all regions of the earth who 
are joined in life and spirit to the Divine Head. It expands and 
is enlarged by a process of organic growth under the organizing 
direction of the Holy Spirit. “As often,” he writes, “as a new 
warrior comes to the heavenly army, as often as a poor sinner 
repents, the body of Christ becomes larger, the King more 
splendid, His Kingdom stronger, His might more perfect. Not 
that God becomes greater or more perfect in His essence, but 
that flesh becomes more perfect in God and God dwells in all His 
fullness in the flesh into which in Jesus Christ He ever more 
pours Himself.” ? Each soul that enters the Kingdom of experi- 
ence through the work of the Life-giving Spirit is builded into 
this invisible Church of the ages and is endowed with some 





1Corpus Schwenck. I. p. 295. 
2Quoted from Theodor Sippel’s Article in Die Christliche Welt, October 1912, 


p. 956. 
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“gift” to become an organ of the Divine Head. All spiritual 
service arises through the definite call and commission of God, 
and the persons so called and commisioned are rightly prepared 
for their service not by election and ordination but by the bestowal 
of special gifts through Divine Grace and by inward compulsion 
and illumination through the Word of God. The preacher 
possesses no magical efficacy. His only power lies in his spiritual 
experience, his clarified vision, and his organic connection with 
Christ the Head of the Church and the source of its energy. If 
his life is spiritually poor and weak and thin, if it lacks moral 
passion and insight, his ministry will be correspondingly in- 
effective and futile, for the dynamic spiritual impact of a life is in 
proportion to its personal experience and its moral capacity to 
transmit Divine power. Here again the emphasis is on the moral 
aspect of religion as contrasted with the magical. There can 
be no severing of the ecclesiastical office or function from the 
moral character of the person himself. Schwenckfeld has cut 
away. completely from sacredotalism and has returned, as far 
as he knew how to do it, to the ideal of the primitive Apostolic 
Church. The true mark and sign of membership in the com- 
munity of saints —the invisible Church —are, for him as for 
St. Paul, possession of the mind of Christ, faith, patience, in- 
tegrity, peace, unity of spirit, the power of God, joy in the Holy 
Ghost, and the abounding gifts and fruits of the Spirit. The 
Church is in a very true sense bone of Christ’s bone and flesh 
of His flesh, vitalized by His blood, empowered by His real pres- 
ence and formed into an organism which reveals and exhibits 
the divine and heavenly Life —a world-order as far above the 
natural human life as that is above the plant. 

Quite consistently with his spiritual view of religion — this 
view that the true Church is an invisible Church — Schwenck- 
feld taught that the true sacrament is an inner and spiritual 
sacrament. ‘God must Himself, apart from all external means, 
through Christ touch the soul, speak in it, work in it, if we are to 
experience salvation and eternal life.”* The direct incoming of 
the Divine Spirit, producing a rebirth and a new creation in the 


1Schriften I A p. 768 b. 
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man himself, is the only baptism which avails with God or which 
makes any difference in the actual condition of man. Baptism in 
its true significance is the reception of cleansing power, it is 
an inward process which purifies the heart, illuminates the 
conscience and is not only necessary for salvation but in fact is 
salvation. Christian baptism is, therefore, not with water, but 
with Christ, it is the immersion of the soul in the life-giving 
streams of Christ’s spiritual presence. 

He was always kindly disposed toward the Anabaptists, but 
he was not of them. He presented a very different type of Chris- 
tianity to theirs, a type which he penetratingly criticized though 
in a kindly spirit. He did not approve of rebaptism, for he 
insisted that the all important matter was not how or when 
water was applied, but the reception of Christ’s real baptism, an 
inner baptism, a baptism of spirit and power by which the believ- 
ing soul, the inner man is clarified, strengthened, and made pure.' 

His view of the Lord’s Supper in the same way fits his entire 
conception of Christianity as an inward religion. It was through 
his study of the meaning and significance of the Supper that he 
arrived at his peculiar and unique type of religion. He began 
his meditation with the practical test —the case of Judas. If 
the bread and wine of the Last Supper were identical with the 
body and blood of Christ then Judas must have eaten of Christ as 
the other disciples did, and notwithstanding his evil spirit he 
must have received the divine nature into himself — but that is 
impossible. 

In his intellectual difficulty he turned to the great mystical 
discourse in the Sixth chapter of John, in the final interpretation 
of which he received important suggestion and help from Valen- 
tine Crautwald, Lector of the Dom in Liegnitz. In this remark- 
able discourse Christ promises to feed His disciples, His 
followers, with His own flesh and blood, by which they will 
partake of the eternal nature and enter with Him into a resur- 
rection life. The “flesh and blood” here offered to men cannot 
refer to an outward sacrament which is eaten in a physical way, 
because in the very same discourse Christ says that outward, 





1Schriften I A. p. 513. For a criticism of the legalism of the Anabaptists see 
ibid. pp. 801-808. 
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physical flesh profits nothing. It is the Spirit that gives life and 
therefore, the “ flesh and blood” of Christ must be synonomous 
with the Word if they are actually to recreate and nourish the 
soul and to renew and vitalize the spirit of man. 

This feeding and renewing of the soul through Christ’s “ flesh 
and blood,” Schwenckfeld treats, as we have seen, not as a 
figure or symbol, but as a literal fact of Christian experience. 
Through the exercise of faith in the person of the crucified, risen, 
and glorified Christ — the life-giving Adam — incorruptible, life- 
giving substance comes into the soul, and transfigures it. Some- 
thing from the divine and heavenly world, something from that 
spiritualized and glorified nature of Christ, becomes the actual 
food of man’s spirit so that through it he partakes of the same 
nature as that of the God-Man. Not once or twice, but as a 
continuous experience, the soul may share this glorious meal 
of spiritual renewal — this eating and drinking of Christ.* 

The external supper—and for that matter the external 
baptism too— may have a place in the Church of Christ as a 
pictorial symbol of the actual experience, but this outward show 
is, in his view, of little moment and must not occupy the fore- 
ground of attention nor be made a subject of polemic or of 
insistence. The new Creation, the response of faith to the living 
Word, the transfiguration of life into the likeness of Christ, are 
the momentous facts for a Christian, and none of these things 
is mediated by external ceremonies. 

It was his ideal purpose to promote the formation of little 
groups of spiritual Christians which should live in the land in 
quietness and spread by an inward power and inspiration received 
from above. He saw clearly that no true Reformation could be 
carried through by edicts or by the proclamations of rulers, or by 
the decision of Councils. A permanent work from his point of 
view could be accomplished only by the slow and patient develop- 
ment of the religious life and spiritual experience of the people, 
since the goal which he sought was the formation not of state- 
made Churches, but of renewed personal lives, awakened 


1This spiritual and inward view of the sacrament is developed in “‘ The Twelve 
Questions’ Corpus Schwenck. pp. 129-140 and in “De Cursu Verbi Dei” ibid. 
pp. 583-599. 
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consciences, burning moral passion and first-hand conviction of 
immediate relation with the World of Divine Reality. To this 
work of arousing individual souls to these deeper issues of life 
and of building up little scattered societies under the headship 
of Christ which should be, as it were, oases of the Kingdom of 
God in the world, he dedicated his years of exile. All such 
quiet, inward movements progress, as Christ foresaw, too slowly 
and gradually “for observation,” but this method of reforming 
the Church through rebirth and the creation of Christ-guided 
societies accomplished, even during Schwenckfeld’s life, impres- 
sive results. There were many, not only in Silesia, but in all 
regions which the missionary-reformer was able to reach, who 
“preferred salt and bread in the school of Christ” to ease and 
plenty elsewhere, and they formed their little groups in the midst 
of a hostile world. The public records of Augsburg reveal the 
existence, during Schwenckfeld’s life, of a remarkable group of 
these quiet, spiritual worshippers in that city. Their leaders were 
men of menial occupations — men who would have attracted no 
notice from the officials of the city or Church if they had been 
contented to conform to any prevailing or recognized type of 
religion, Under the inspiration which they received from the 
writings of Schwenckfeld, they formed “a little meeting ”— in 
every respect like a seventeenth century Quaker meeting — in 
their own homes, meeting about in turn, discarding all use of 
sacraments and waiting on God for edification rather than on 
public preaching. They read the books and epistles of Schwenck- 
feld in their gatherings, they wrote epistles to other groups of 
Schwenckfeldians and received epistles in turn and read them 
in their gatherings. They objected to any form of religious 
exercise which seemed to them incomprehensible to their spirits 
and which did not spring directly out of the inward ministry of 
the Word of God. They were eventually discovered, their leaders 
banished, their books burned and their little meeting of “ quiet 
spirituals "—Stillen Frommen—as they called themselves was 
ruthlessly stamped out.' Societies something like this were 





1The details are given in Friederich Roth’s Augsburgs Reformations-Geschichte 
(Mianchen 1907) Vol. III. p. 245 ff. 
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formed in scores of places and continued to cultivate their inward 
piety in the Fatherland, until harried by persecution they migrated 
in 1734 to Pennsylvania where they have continued to maintain 
their community life until the present day. 


Rurus M. Jones. 
Haverford, Pa. 
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“MY GOSPEL” 


St. Paul was accustomed to refer to his evangel as “my 
gospel.” It is likewise the privilege of every one in the Apostoli- 
cal succession of heralding the good news to employ the same 
intimate expression. Fundamentally the gospel is not objective 
and detached, but individual and experienced. It is not an ex- 
ternal abstraction kept at a uniform temperature in theological 
cold storage, but by the very laws of the spiritual universe it is 
an immediate possession. The gospel of every man is colored, 
shaped, and tempered by his own thought and feeling and activ- 
ity. In the highest sense there is no gospel save through appro- 
priation and assimilation. And the spirit of humility and the 
consciousness of accountability for this most sacred of trusts are 
born of the conviction that “that which we have heard, which 
we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our 
hands have handled of the word of Life,” we are to declare 
unto men, that they “also may have fellowship with us, whose 
fellowship is with the Father and with His Son, Jesus Christ.” 

As I seek to analyze “ my gospel,” it seems to me that the 
vital things in it were all given by the home into which I was 
born. There is but one adjective to describe that home, 
“ Christian,” and its atmosphere and spirit were what might be 
expected from a Godly ancestry — on the father’s side, of Dutch 
Reformed Churchmen—on the mother’s, of Connecticut Con- 
gregationalists. The children of that home, therefore, received 
as their most precious inheritance the inborn conviction of the 
reality of the things which were spiritual. In our family religion 
was both natural and compulsory. The children cannot remember 
when they did not pray, when there were not family prayers. 
And attendance at Church and Sunday School, with preparation 
of the lesson beforehand, was obligatory — very. Some things 


1A Statement of Belief read before the Installing Council, meeting in the 
Asylum Hill Congregational Church of Hartford, Conn., January 27, 1913. 
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my brother and sisters and I may doubt, but not the genuineness 
af our father’s and mother’s faith. That faith convinced us that 
God and Christ and the life of the spirit were realities. I grew 
up with no other idea than that I was a child of God, that He 
was my Heavenly Father, and that His love was actual and 
abiding. I think I was never afraid of Him, for in my thought 
of God was always interwoven my thought of Jesus, of whom I 


was not afraid at all. 

At seventeen I made my confession of faith and joined the 
Church. I have often wondered since why I did not take this 
step at an earlier date. I had gone through no new emotional or 


spiritual experience, and my public confession was simply the 
formal ratification of convictions and decisions made long before. 
Probably the reason for my postponement was a constitutional 
disinclination to do what people expected and looked upon as 
a matter of course. My father was the minister, and the congre- 
gational attitude was that I was under domestic obligation to 
join the Church. As a boy I never liked to do the thing which 
everyone took for granted, and I do not yet. 

During the first part of my college course the best that could 
be said of my religious life was that I “ marked time.” My mind 
was set on the law, and my studies were ordered with that as my 
life work. As a minister’s son I had always heard, “I suppose 
you will be a minister too.” My one reply, and it represented 
accurately my mind on the subject, was ever, “ No indeed, I 
know too much about it from the inside.” But at the beginning 
of my senior year I had typhoid fever. A strong constitution and 
an old-fashioned family physician—God bless him!— pulled 
me through. On day, when the delirium was past and the tide 
of health was on the flood, he stopped at my bedside and said in 
the gruffest voice which ever tried to hide a heart all kindness, 
“Young man, you have been down to the very edge, but the 
good Lord has given back your life. For some weeks now you 
are going to be in this room; you would better spend the time 
thinking what you are going to do with the life the Lord has given 
back to you.” It did not take weeks to think it through; by 
the next day I knew that I was to be a preacher of the gospel; and 
the decision then and there made was in the indubitable conviction 
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that I had found the will of God for my life. The conviction has 
tarried, and while I have questioned many things, I have never 
questioned that in a deep, real, sacred sense I was “ called” to 
the ministry of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. So I have believed, 
and I have had “all joy and peace in believing.” 

Fron College I passed immediately to the Theological Semi- 
nary. There I underwent the usual difficulty in correlating my 
own experience of the Christian religion and the dogmatic system 
of the school. The correlation was, perhaps, never thoroughly 
accomplished; but so far as I can remember, my failure in this 
particular did not occasion a season of spiritual storm and stress, 
as in the case of many. The period of my theological training 
was an enlarging experience of joy in the things of the life 
which is in Christ and of confidence that the foundation of these 
things was secure. At the end I left the Seminary in the posses- 
sion of a gospel, which I was assured would have meanings for 
others, since it meant so much to me. 

The thirteen years which have passed since my ordination 
have wrought their changes in “ my gospel.” Many streams of 
influence, the thoughts of other men, the experience of life and 
work, have flowed into it. It has broadened, and, I hope, deep- 
ened; but its waters are the same as those which I tasted for 
myself, a boy at home, the same as the cup of cold water I offered 
in His name in those glorious sunrise days of my first ministry. 
And I verily believe that they are the waters of the river of 
life. 


“My gospel” has its rise at Caesarea-Phillipi in that 
question with its answer, which the world’s supreme religious 
Master put one day to His disciples, affirming that on the ground 
of the confession it evoked He could build His Church. Here 
it would seem — according to the mind of the Teacher Himself 
— we have the essential problem of religion and the one point, 
which when determined, enables us to orient ourselves, and there- 
upon and after, sketch the entire theological map. 

“TI say, the acknowledgement of God in Christ 
Accepted by thy reason solves for thee 


All questions in the earth and out of it, 
And has so far advanced thee to be wise.” 
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“My gospel, therefore, is the gospel of the Person, Jesus of 
Nazareth, the Son of God and His supreme Revealer, the 
Saviour of men and the Founder of a Divine Social Order. 

What think I of Christ? First that He stands granite- 
like on the rock of historic reality. Hypotheses innumerable 
have been invented to resolve Him into the fine stuff dreams 
are made of, but all such theories have shattered themselves 
like so many arrows against that granite reality of historic fact. 
As another has said, “‘ The result of all criticism, the final verdict 
of enlightened common sense, is that Christ is historical. He is 
such a person as men could not have imagined if they would, 
and would not if they could. He is neither Greek myth, nor 
Hebrew legend.... A non-existent Christianity did not spring 
out of the air and create a Christ. A real Christ appeared in 
the world and created Christianity.” 

In the second place I find Him unique among men. Character 
and conduct both forbid His identification with others. It is 
not out of metaphysical analysis so much as from moral sensi- ~ 
tiveness that we hold Him as one apart. To quote once more, 
“When one reads His name in a list beginning with Confucius, 
and ending with Goethe, we feel it is an offense less against 
orthodoxy than against decency. Jesus is not one of the group 
of the world’s great. Jesus is apart. He is not the Great; He 
is the Only. He is simply Jesus. Nothing could add to that.” 
He is, ultimately, Bushnell’s “ the unclassifiable.” 

His uniqueness stands forth in the miracle of His sinlessness. 
From whatever point of view we look upon the character of 
Jesus it is flawless. There is no break in the crystal. Whether 
we consider it from the negative side, the absence of evil, or from 
the positive, the virtue exemplified and wrought into deed, it is 
all one. Criticism is content to leave the statue of the Master of 
men in its moral aspects just as it came from the hands of the 
evangelists. To touch is to disfigure it. Christ stands “ separate 
from sinners” and also separate from saints. In the life which 
men saw and in His own self-consciousness — so far as the latter 
is disclosed — there is no least sinful thing to link Him to our- 
selves. Looking up into the face of His perfection, poised, sinless, 
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unsurpassable, but one word comes to the lips: “ Depart from 
me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord.” How do we explain this 
unique radiance of Jesus of Nazareth? Was it a natural flower 
springing up from His sordid and narrow Jewish ancestry; was 
it a natural product of the corrupt and sensual age in which He 
lived? We do not explain it. He was “a root out of a dry 
ground.” 

And here we come to the paradox which He presents, 
He is the Universal as well as the Unique. He is of all 
humanity, of every age, of every place, of every stage of 
development. To not the greatest nor to the least of the sons 
of men is Jesus of Nazareth alien. He is the world’s great elder 
brother. All customary lines of demarkation go by the board 
in considering the Son of Man. The differentiations of sex here 
mean nothing. In Him both manhood and womanhood have their 
highest illumination. Racial differentiations disappear. “In 
Him there is neither Jew nor Greek, barbarian, Scythian, bond or 
free.’ And He o’erleaps the bondage to any age or any social 
rank. He belongs no more to the days of Tiberius than to this 
present day. He is beyond limitation, or confinement, or restric- 
tion. He is timeless, raceless, classless. Again, looking up into 
that face, all that is local, or temporary, or accidental grows in- 
distinct and fades away and there are left alone the features of 
the Universal and the Eternal. 

“What shall I do with this Jesus, who is called Christ?” 
I must give Him His place, and that place is outside the limita- 
tions of human categories, as I know humanity, outside 
and above and beyond. It is not possible that He should be holden 
of them. And if the human cannot contain Him, I must take 
the larger category. Only divinity explains and contains Him, 
who in the days of His flesh was Jesus of Nazareth. “ My 
gospel” therefore centers in the person of a Saviour Divine, in 
whom “ dwelt all the fullness of the Godhead bodily,” for “ it 
was the good pleasure of the Father that in Him should all the 
fullness dwell.” As yet the Church has not made a final state- 
ment of its Christology. To not a few the person of Christ has 
suffered many things of metaphysicians and is nothing bettered. 
However .that may be, the only-begotten Son, whom we adore 
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in His Divinity is not the product of metaphysical speculation. 
The metaphysical attempts to explain the person have been 
called forth by the fact that in the heart of the Church was a 
Christ known, loved, adored as Divine. We may never come to 
the full solution of the problem. The data probably are not in 
the New Testament. St. Paul gives certain glimpses, but even 
here it is well to remember, as Bishop Gore has cogently put it: 
“Paul was concerned not with the metaphysics of the incarna- 
tion, but its ethics.” “‘ Let this mind be in you which was also 
in Christ Jesus.” “ Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that though He was rich, yet for your sakes He became poor.” 
But faith has never waited — save at a cost — upon metaphysics. 
Faith has given Jesus His throne; metaphysics can only tell how 
the throne is put together, reinforce it with a few props. “ With- 
out controversy great is the mystery of godliness; He who was 
manifest in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of Angels; 
preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, received 
up into glory.” 

I have said “ my gospel” is the gospel of the Person of Jesus 
of Nazareth, the Son of God, and His supreme Revealer. In 
Christ there is a revelation of God, unique and supreme. “ The 
only-begotten Son hath declared Him.” In Christ men know God 
as they had not before and as they could not without Him. This 
unveiling of the Father is in the words which He uttered, but 
even more in the life which He lived. ‘God was in Christ”; 
and the total impact of His life upon men was a divine dis- 
closure. He unveiled God by being in will and character, mind 
and motive and spirit, Godlike. He that hath seen Him hath seen 
the Father. 

But His words were an explicit revelation of God. The two 
foci of His teaching concerning God are “God is Spirit” and 
He is “ Your Father and My Father.” He is “ Spirit” ; illimit- 
able, immaterial, invisible, immortal, akin to the air we breathe, 
which no man sees, without which no man lives, in which we live 
and move and have our being; akin to thought which ranges 
the world and moves the world; akin to love, which is intangible, 
but undepiable, the heart and fragrance of life. And He is “ Our 
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Father” ; relational, personal, conscious, directive, approachable, 
communionable. 

It is in the realm of prayer that every man’s real doctrine of 
God is disclosed. In the case of Jesus His prayers are the 
supreme disclosure of God. In the Lord’s and in the “ High 
Priestly ” prayer we have the highest revelation of the Eternal, 
“Our Father,” “Holy Father,” “ Righteous Father,” are the 
titles He employs; and the Father thus addressed is one of 
gracious will, so intimate as to have the welfare of each single 
disciple on His heart, so far-reaching as to be world and time 
inclusive. A God “high and lifted up” in the glory of every 
excellence, but a God near at hand in the glory of every sympathy, 
And to know this God, with Him whom He had sent, even Jesus 
Christ, was life eternal. The great purpose of Christ was to 
bring men to God. Through Christ we find the God our spirits 
crave, His Father and our Father, “ whose service is perfect 
freedom,” whose perfect love casts out all fear. 

But “my gospel” is also the gospel of Jesus of Nazareth, 
the Saviour of Men. The problem of sin is the world-old problem 
of the moral life, but the world never knew how heavy, how 
universal, how insoluble was its problem until men saw sin as 
Jesus saw it. In spiritual pathology He is the “ Great Physician.” 

“He took the suffering human race, 
He read each wound, each weakness clear, 


He struck His finger on the place, 
And said: ‘Thou ailest here, and here!’” 


None used such relentless terms as He in describing sin and 
its perfect work unto the undoing of the sinner. There is a 
finality as of ultimate fact in His statements, which is gathered 
up in the one word “lost.” But “the Son of Man is come to 
seek and to save that which is lost.” 

So we come to the Atonement, which is a wealthy place of 
springs of living water, of meanings so many, so far-reaching, so 
unspeakably sacred, that instinctively we put on the garments 
of reverence. We are in the innermost court of the temple of 
the heart of God. I have never yet felt that I could preach upon 
the text —“ God so loved the world that He gave His only be- 
gotten Son.” Likewise when I draw near to a place called 
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Calvary, my first consciousness is of a voice —‘ Take now thy 
shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is 
holy ground.” This is not a mental disinclination to face a 
problem, nor in justice to myself do I think it a case of “ lost in 


the fog” of mystical meditation.. The cross is not a place of 
clouds and thick darkness, but of light, “light inaccessible and 
full of glory.” Standing in this light we know that we have 
“redemption through His blood, the forgiveness of sins, accord- 
ing to the riches of His grace.” We know, but “we know 
in part.” 

“We know in part,” but we know that we have entered into 
every blessing, in that Christ also “suffered for sins, the just 
for the unjust, that He might bring us to God.” That “ God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself” is a fact so 
great, so real, so vital, so full of redemptive power, so approved 
by the Christian experience of every generation, so genuine in 
my own soul, that I cannot parley, I cannot doubt. I believe it 


“ec 


and I preach it; it is “ my gospel.” 

My highest privilege is to interpret so far as I discern them 
the meanings of the cross, and win men to acceptance of Him 
who “ commendeth His own love toward us in that while we were 
yet sinners Christ died for us.” I preach the cross as the ex- 
pression in time of the eternal attitude of the Divine toward sin 
and the sinner. ‘“ The Lamb was slain from the foundation of 
the world.” The Atonement was born in the heart of God, and 
was not an outside transaction on account of which God “ changed 
His mind.” Further I preach the cross as in eternal and holy 
harmony with that ethical order of things, by virtue of which 
this is a moral universe, one wherein sin is a different thing from 
virtue and brings about inevitably a different desert. I believe 
that what we know as the Atonement gets its meaning and its 
glory because it squares with that ethical order and was neces- 
sitated by it. That all there is in God’s forgiveness of sins is 
set forth in the Parable of the Prodigal Son seems to me too easy 
an explanation. It makes the cross an adjunct and casual. The 
true explanation must lie deeper. How deep I don’t know. But 
the ethical order which calls for the condemnation of sin was not 
compromised ; the Atonement does right by it. Consequently the 
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cross is the supreme declaration that this is a moral universe 
wherein evil and good stand apart one from the other, one 
working out condemnation and the other blessing. 

There are other meanings which I find in the cross. It is 
radiant with the love of God, for “ He spared not His own Son, 
but offered Him up for us all”; it is dark with the sin of men, 
for He “died for our sins according to the Scriptures.” The 
cross is individual and the cross is universal; “He loved me 
and He gave Himself for me,” and “ He died for all.” So I 
preach as I glimpse them the meanings of the cross. I “ know 
in part,’ but J know. The meanings grow and deepen and 
become more precious with the years. Without the cross I would 
have no gospel. 

Finally, in “ my gospel” this Divine Saviour of men is con- 
strued as the Founder of a Divine Social Order. Jesus came 
with a message to the inner life of man. He was the most 
individual of teachers, the most personal of physicians; and His 
ministry is the story of His personal contacts with men, 
one by one. He made His appeal to the heart, the con- 
science, the will of individuals. He sought to have men 
realize the privileges and obligations of their sonship; God was 
their Father and they were to be “perfect as their Father in 
Heaven was perfect.” 

But Jesus came also with a message to the social life of man. 
However variously we may interpret “the Kingdom of God,” 
the phrase so constantly on His lips, we must all agree that it is 
a social concept. The message of Jesus, in other words, concerns 
the relations of men with men as well as the relations of men with 
God. It is ethical no less than spiritual. 

“There are two great entities in human life,” says Rauschen- 
busch —“ the human soul and the human race,—and religion 
is to save both. The soul is to seek righteousness and eternal 
life, the race is to seek righteousness and the Kingdom of God. 
The social preacher is apt to overlook the one. But the evangeli- 
cal preacher has long overlooked the other.” It is evidence of 
the perfect poise of Jesus that He held the two in even balance. 
In the teaching of Jesus the individual is never merged in the 
many, the many are never forgotten in devotion to the one. This 
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perfectly poised gospel of redemption of the man and the right 
ordering of society is the hope of the world. 

It saves from the heresy of thinking that life and character 
are not affected by social conditions; and that in our endeavor 
to save and ennoble life and character, we may ignore external 
conditions as trivial and irrelevant. Life and character are 
affected from without. In the perfecting of character after the 
Divine image of holy love, environment is no small factor. . Our 
social investigations tell nothing if not that human wreckage 
results from an un-Christian social order. The fallen wage means 
the fallen woman. Under prolonged industrial stress when those 
who want work cannot get work, human virtue cracks and 
crumbles and disintegrates. It is blessedly true that there are 
those of inner strength whom no strain or burden of circum- 
stance can overwhelm; but it is also pathetically true that there 
are those of inner weakness who must be buttressed by circum- 
stance, the “ weak brother for whom Christ died.” 

On the other hand this poised gospel which seeks the redemp- 
tion of the man and the Christianizing of the order in which he 
lives saves from the heresy of “ the limp fatalism which regards 
character as the mere product of circumstances.” Jesus appealed 
to the human will as imperial. He announced to men the possi- 
bility of an overcoming and victorious life, rising above every 
crippling and hampering incident. Neither heredity nor environ- 
ment, neither defective education nor evil custom, neither poverty 
nor injustice could master the resolute and heroic soul. In the 
world His disciples might have tribulation, but they were to “ be 
of good cheer”; He, and they through Him and in Him, had 
“overcome the world.” The word of the Master was ever: 


“Make thou thy life, not let thy life make thee.” 


It is easy to conceive these two aspects of “my gospel,” 
the individual and the social, as contradictory ; they are, however, 
complementary. Each is fulfilled in the other. The end of the 
gospel is the establishment of the Kingdom of God, wherein men 
shall dwell together as brethren in the Father’s house and under 
His control of holy love, in fullness of life and of eternal salva- 
tion. The kingdom comes through the transformation of 
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individuals, and the transformation of individuals becomes more 
possible as the kingdom comes. Thus conceiving I “ prophesy, 
according to the proportion of faith. ” 

This is “ my gospel” in outline, the personal gospel of Jesus 
of Nazareth, the Son of God and His Supreme Revealer, the 
Saviour of men and the Founder of a Divine Social order. Of it 
I am not ashamed — save that I conceive it so imperfectly and 
proclaim it so inadequately ; for in my own soul I have the assur- 
ance and in some measure in the souls of others also, that it is 
a power, yes, “the power of God unto salvation.” 


JoHN BROWNLEE VoorRHEEs. 
Hartford, Conn. 





Rural Work 


A VISION OF RURAL WORK * 


I am asked to speak to a company of men preparing for the 
ministry about what may be called Settlement work in the country. 
I have called my paper “A Vision of Rural Work,” for I believe 
that if anywhere in the great vineyard we need vision it is in this 
Settlement work in the city is a well established 


connection. 
thing. We have only begun to do the same thing in the Country 


with a house as a center, and with one or two residents. The day 
may come when this vision will be realized and a chain of such 


posts bind the villages and hamlets and interspaces of our States 
together. But when that day comes we shall be only a step in 
advance of what the ministers of Christ in any rural community 
may do more to help bring about now than any other class of 
men, if only, wherever they are, they will keep before them a 
vision of the possibilities of the “ Settlement Idea.” 

The whole length of our Master’s ministry was only about 
3% years. What if more and more of our young men fresh from 
their preparation for work were willing to spend so long a period 
in the country. They could do much even in that time to set going 
this idea — if only they could start with it at the outset. In the 
first four years of my own ministry I had the vision only in part. 
It was a real loss. You will have it. In order that we may keep 
our vision close to earth let us have in mind a man with such 
a purpose before him. 

At the outset this man will recognize that the base of the 
Settlement Idea is really nothing but the missionary idea, “a 
rose by another name.” He is sent to his post in the country 
to settle down among its residents, no matter how few and 
widely settled, to be all things to all men; to live the life of 
aman, to whom the expression “ born of God” is a fact and an 
inspiration. He is to be as much like Him Whose Name he 
bears as is possible, and this can be only as he, as did his Master, 





* Read at the sixth annual Conference on the Country Church and Rural Problems at 
Weatogue, Conn., October, 1913. 
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holds himself the servant of all, going about everywhere 
doing good. “Do all the good you can, in all the ways you can, 
to all the people you can,— while you can ’’— were familiar words 
of my boyhood. Could the Settlement Idea be expressed in better 
words than these? Then the minister should indeed be the chief 
settlement worker wherever he is, for exactly this is his ideal, 
Let us take for granted that he has weighed well the bearing of 
his own personal character upon his work. Is this not everything, 
literally everything? Let us take for granted that his conduct 
of worship in the House of God tends to the edification, enrich- 
ment, and uplifting of every soul who worships with him; that 
his preaching rings true; that his teaching is done at first hand, 
and is continually enforced by painstaking practice; that his 
pastoral work is done with constancy, energy and thoroughness, 
These things will not diminish his qualifications for being an 
efficient worker also along the lines to which we now turn our 
attention; that work which has the whole community,— perhaps 
in true ways the whole State—for its sphere. It is difficult for one 
to whom these two sides of minister’s work have been so much 
one to separate between them. But it is of this latter side —(our 
work in the community as distinguished, say, from our work in 
the congregation) of which people are thinking when they use 
the expression Settlement work. While the minister of Christ 
in the country is supposed to have in his vision only the members 
of his own immediate flock, the Settlement worker is supposed 
to have everyone in his vision, Of course you and I have this 
vision of our work. We dare have no narrower vision. Else 
the missionary spirit is not in us. Else we belie our name. We 
are not Christians. Passing on to a brother minister the results 
of a kind of work to be referred to in a moment, a list of those 
in scattered regions who claimed him as their pastor, the reply 
received was something like this, “I don’t want the names, I 


know all the members of my congregation, and that is all the 
people in this town I care to know.” 

Now let us watch our fellow as he starts forth to the task 
to which he has set his hand in the country, and all the time we 
will strive to keep in mind the vision which we have for him. It 
shall be based as far as possible upon experiences in one’s own 
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country ministry, which have had some foundations of reality, 
and which fairly may be placed among’ those labors for the com- 
munity and State which are embraced in the Settlement Idea. 

“Nihil humani.” There is simply nothing which has to do 
with the welfare, the betterment of his fellow men, which does 
not interest our worker. Quickly men and women who have 
similar interests will become his associates, Common attractions 
will cause those in different circles to get together. He will 
readily recognize those standing for the things for which he 
stands. There may be no formal organization or club, but the 
influence of those who think alike and will naturally act alike 
will be felt sooner or later. He will gladly follow this leader and 
this organization, even without belonging to it, in one direction, 
another leader and another organization in a second direction. 
And the co-operation of such associates will be of untold value. 
One large side of his work will be to help bring together those 
who did not know they cared for the same things. Sometimes 
it will be given him to voice the convictions of others who have 
been silent, in such a way that they will be drawn out to speak 
for themselves in circles where their words will carry weight. 
The multiplication of interests and associations will of course 
involve increasing responsibilities. He will see more and more 
things that should be done, and he will be satisfied to learn that 
doing the next thing may lead in time directly or indirectly to 
larger results than he had imagined, if not in one place then in 
another. 

“Do the thing that’s nearest, though it’s dull at whiles, 
Helping if it needs be, lame dogs over stiles.” 

For example, he puts himself to the task of what is called 
house to house visitation, the careful sociological study of a 
township, or better he joins with a brother minister — each taking 
a district. Perhaps two lay people will become interested and 


join the effort with conveyances of their own. (I have traveled 
many hundreds of miles in country work with my neighbors, 
and I never owned a horse.) Within a month such a quartet 
should possess a most valuable record of this township — its 
homes, its business places, its churches and schools, its abandoned 
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or vacant buildings, its sawmills — an item of serious significance 
in some regions, its social organizations, the number of dwelling 
places having but one inmate, those with only two, those with 
only one child, the children of school age and under, those having 
no church connections. A study of this kind is likely to embrace 
neighboring towns; it might reach to the whole country. Many 
other workers in the State will be attracted by such a study and 
find an occupation ready at hand well worth their intelligent 
attention. One thing is certain, the field is intimately known; 
facts and conditions are met with at first hand, observations are 
made as to things that should be done, and results of many kinds 
are sure to follow with time. Moreover, a large amount of 
information will be gathered which cannot be, and had best not 
be, tabulated or spoken of in public. Twelve years ago an old 
friend sat with me in my study. A map of New Hampshire was 
before us. I knew his keen interest in work of this character, 
and I said to him, “If I remain in this rural region for three 
years, in some way the study of four towns a year ought to be 
accomplished.” Immediately we set off the prospective twelve 
towns, he humorously giving me a title in relation to each. How 
little I dreamed what was to be the history of the next dozen 
years of my ministry. And but for this kind of so-called Settle- 
ment work, the personal gathering of facts, I never could have 
told him at length that in what grew to be the thirty-seven town- 
ships of our so-called circuit there were about 37,000 people, about 
17,000 unbaptized, and about 7,000 who claimed no church con- 
nection whatsoever. Nor could I have shown him from this 
same record that in these towns there appeared to be about 
1,000 vacant buildings including deserted farms. More than half 
these thirty-seven towns were on the decrease in population. 
And then acquaintance is formed with individuals in many 
spheres of life who can be made associates in a common work for 
the community. It is well worth a large effort to bring to bear 
the united element of all good homes upon that side of the com- 
munity which cannot be so described. Can we bring the elements 
together in a way that will be only beneficial? Can we find a 
social center and a paid worker already at hand that may serve 
us? As our new resident passed on his travels, he found, it may 
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be, a farmhouse with a particularly attractive atmosphere about 
it. It is not at all unlikely that it shelters for the time being the 
local school-teacher. Before long he makes her acquaintance in 
a school on the hillside on a lonely road; and if she is at all like 
teachers I have known, there are already signs that her school 
building could be made an extremely valuable center of Settle- 
ment work, and that she herself, maintained there by the town 
funds, could become a more and more efficient worker along 
Settlement lines. The young parson and his wife (for I pray 
that he may early have the blessing of one) make her their 
friend, and look upon her workshop as an excellent vantage 
ground from which to reach out in many directions. If simple 
friendliness and sympathy and helpfulness only are intended, 
so much can be done together. It is hard for the best of teachers 
or of ministers to do everything alone, but each with others can 
do much, and bring more to pass. I have had some of the most 
as I have called 


’ 


delightful “ pleasant evenings ’’ and “ afternoons, 
them, in a number of country schools in this way, the children 
furnishing a program, the neighbors the good cheer of refresh- 
ment, and some one secured for the purpose, or I myself, providing 
the special feature of the evening—a talk on some subject of prac- 
tical value for the community. Think of the opportunity thus given, 
for a good plain talk by some mother from another town, on what 


every home in the country, however humble, should aim to be, for 


the presentation of the story of how another country school came 
to be known as the best in a neighboring county. An intelligent 
nurse, a public spirited doctor, a capable farmer, an esteemed 
business man could all find here as good a forum for the message 
each could speak as in a large town center or at a city Settle- 
ment House. While the man or woman of letters, the 
artist, the musician, in a long holiday in the region, will 
all find something to do that will help in the country. 
Then I see our friend bringing into touch with this school 
one who is skilled in sewing or cooking or housekeeping, 
or one who can teach indoor games and outdoor sports, which 
have in them such untold blessings for the young. Thus I see 
the Master who is using this man, “waking Him workers for 
the great employ.” For from the beginning, this is in His vision, 
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to lead and inspire all who have gifts of any kind to share them 
with those to whom they may mean so much. So further we see 
someone raised up to beautify the building and the grounds of 
our social center; we see the school garden begun, and many 
home gardens in competition with it. Everything on a small 
scale perhaps, but distinctly and strongly for a widening of the 
horizon of the country child, assuring him how much someone 
cares for him, for her, glad to give of the best he has that the 
child may be helped “ to feel the responsibility of living, of putting 
himself in turn a holy influence into human life.” There has been 
nothing indicated that costs anything more than interest and 
trouble and team-work. But enough to make it worth while for 
the people to hold such a teacher as long as possible in her place, 
and to give her more than just a living salary. And yet all is 
in the direction of what the country school is yet to be, when its 
possibilities as a social center are fully recognized. It may fall 
to the lot of the young man we are watching to see as a definite 
outcome of work of this kind, school after school in one town 
and another where he labors brought under the beneficent in- 
fluence of supervision in spite of difficult and prolonged obstruc- 
tion. It is quite natural that the friends of such a teacher as that 
referred to (and may such teachers multiply rapidly), should 
give their confidence to one who is such a help to her, and that 
thus he may find easy access to their homes, become a welcome 
guest there always. And oh, how generous country people are! 
how much they make of little things! what bearings the smallest 
unthought of matters may have on future calls to service! The 
day will come when he will be called to bury a man whose name 
he never heard, in a place he has never visited, and all for such 
a tiny matter, though big in another’s eyes, as that one day he 
saw an old man carrying a bag of potatoes up a hill, and simply 
carried it for him! So too, this method of service, raising up 
workers, by calling out each one’s gift and teaching each to use 
it for others, all tend to prepare our novice for future responsi- 
bilities in ways that he little dreams of. 

My mind runs off to another school where the teacher took 
a fancy to a plaything, which perhaps has been much more than 
a plaything; possibly the man in our vision will find a use for 
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it, The American School of Patriotism it is called, “ questions 
and answers On good citzenship,” arranged so that at various 
points honors are taken. This teacher has three flags flying in her 
room showing that once, twice, three times the “Great Flag” 
as we call the highest honor had been drawn back to her school 
from schools in other towns. But when the little leaflet for work 
reached fathers and older brothers, there was something in it 
to attract their attention also. And when one told me recently 
that a leader of men, not so far removed from this school, had 
remarked that the times had changed, that he used to buy votes 
and had often given money for them, but that such a thing would 
be impossible for him today, it has been a satisfaction to feel 
that what one has been pleased to call a “seed” may have 
taken root and borne good fruit politically. For in my vision 
I see our friend doing much, very much in the way of scattering 
seeds. As he went from house to house, and village to village, 
that first month of his new life, he began a list which has grown 
in interest as it has grown in length. He noted the shut-ins 
everywhere, those remote from any considerable center, those 
whose lives seemed especially empty. And then through some 
shut-ins in better circumstances, who pay the postage and do all 
the work, he sends once, twice, or three times a year by the 


country parson’s great assistant, the Mail, some seed, some bit of 


reading with an appended greeting. The return notice on his 
envelope keeps his record to date by informing him of death or 
removal. And of course every school is a splendid distributing 
point for papers, magazines, and pictures of all kinds. I do not 
know that there is any more delightful side of his Settlement 
work than his traveling library. Every good book he reads must 
go to someone among the increasing fellow-workers who have 
become his associates. And his own sociological shelf, and the 
one he has helped to place in the local library, keep him and them 
informed as to what others are doing in city and country every- 
where to bless mankind. He makes:as religious a use of “the 
Survey”’ on every side as of the capital “Gospel of the 
Kingdom” of the “ American Institute or School service” 
in his Bible Class. Many times he says to himself, ‘“ The 
more I do, the more I see to do, and the less I can do.” And 
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yet this last is not all true. For he will find that with and through 
others he can do more and more. Perhaps from this minister with 
the Settlement Idea will come only an idea, but one that will 
be a suggestion and which others will carry out as he could not 
possibly do. If some little use of his personal experiences, of 
his knowledge of workers, can lead men here to establish a club 
for all the boys of one center, and lead women there to form 
another for all the girls, ought he not to feel even larger satis. 
faction than if he had been able to do much more limited work 
of the same kind himself? So, too, if he can lay hands on someone 
with a genius for such work, and secure the cost of it, and lead 
many to prepare the material to be used for gifts and tokens 
of friendship, he will be content never to have visited a lumber 
camp, so that such interesting work as can be done in such a 
sphere goes forward. It is extraordinary what an amount of 
good cheer a band of collegians under a leader, with the stere- 
opticon and phonograph can bring, in a fortnight or a week even, 
to a thousand men, or at how many lonely centers trees can be 
loaded with gifts for children, few and far between, in the days 
around Christmas. He will be quick to lend a hand to any kind 
of a call that may come, especially in such a direction as the 
summer hotel, in the mountains, or on the lakeside, with the 
scores of young men and maidens there at work in his mind, 
rather than the guests whom they serve. 

Let us see our young minister, with the Settlement idea 
prominent, in relation to the knottiest problem of the country, and 
in relation to social organizations of many kinds. 

What about the social sores in so many rural communities? 
What about those deplorable conditions which frequently make the 
atmosphere so depressing? How shall he do his work and not 
tend to bring into too close contact those who are following a 
leader for their good, and the good of their families, and an element 
which follows only for some material benefit to be secured, and 
which may tend to crowd out their social opposites? What shall 
our public spirited citizens do when those in civil authority refuse 
to do their plain duty, pretending to know nothing that exists 
which is contrary to law, to sanitary or moral safety; and, when, 
in many localities, public opinion is such that no backing is 
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afforded to an officer who might desire to do what is right? 
I asked a resident at an actual Country Settlement House which 
I hope has had only a second period of its strange history her 


answer to some of these questions. This is what she wrote. “In 
the matter of the relation of Settlement workers in their treat- 
ment of immoral persons, I think we should make this House 
stand for something so positive and strong that they would feel 
out of place in the neighborhood.” But would they not simply 
move on to another locality beyond the reach of such a house? 
Have we not merely made trouble for others? We cannot eradi- 
cate all the evil, we cannot change all conditions, but cannot we 
do much to better them? In the toning up of a community such 
as ideally might come in part through such a school center as 
we have described, could we not reasonably look in time for the 
bracing of all the forces that are meant for helpfulness and not 
for hindrance? And among these not least is the civil arm in 
every community. I witnessed an experiment once. And what 
happened in one place could well be repeated, systematically 
developed, made town-wide, county-wide, state-wide. Hard cider 
was playing mischief in a rural community. Suddenly a plain 
clothes man arrived, ostensibly watching the speed of automobiles 
through the village. The impression created was electric. It 
was felt that there was a close connection between this man and 
the chief of police in the next city. People felt suddenly respect- 
able again; women could walk once more in the village at night. 
The feeling grows upon one that a county and state constabulary 
system might be developed, whose aid could readily be summoned, 
and which could secure such necessary evidence of wrong doing 
as private citizens cannot, or dare not give, which would lead 
to conviction in certain cases; and the mere existence of which 
would exercise a restraining influence over disorderly elements, 
which nowhere in these days in the country, any more than in 
the city, should be allowed to do what they will without rebuke. 

Our last consideration is a very large and interesting one, the 
relation of our rural worker in the ministry to those organizations 
of men and women which enable him to have so large a possible 
share in helping to carry forward in the whole state the kind of 
work which interests him so greatly close at hand. It is this 

APRIL — 4 
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spending of time as a byplay of one’s pastoral work, along the 
lines of the Settlement Idea (as doctors and lawyers and teachers, 
and those in civil life, and a host.of splendid women are doing 
as a byplay of their specific occupations), which will bring our 
young workman into touch with such organizations, these strong 
arms of helpfulness in every State. Just this illustration. I recall 
the outcome of a paper read before a small Woman’s Club. Its 
subject was “ Old England, New England, Newest England.” 
There was a reference to Jacob Riis. It started a discussion as 
to whether the club could afford such a costly speaker. A favor- 
able decision reached, the request came to aid them in their 
venture with a paper on the man whom a renowned police com- 
missioner had declared to be New York’s most useful citizen. Three 
tickets each were offered to rural schools round about, to be 
given to the children in three families whose school record should 
be the best in the period before our distinguished immigrant came 
to town. These tickets had the desired effect of bringing the older 
members of the families to the lecture and spreading the news 
of the coming visit. School compositions on Mr. Riis’ life are 
still in hand, pleasant memories of those days of country life. 
He came, and the Club netted $60.00 which was set aside as a 
reserve fund to help secure other such speakers. One of the most 
delightful compliments I ever received was from a farmer after- 
wards, who said he would rather hear me tell about Mr. Riis than 
to hear Mr. Riis himself (with his foreign accent). A companion 
to a compliment of earlier days when another farmer, telling a 
‘interspace’ for Bible 


‘ 


friend how one used to get out to his 
readings or schoolhouse services, said, ‘“ We like to hear him 
talk, for you see he wasn’t like them college eddicated men!” 
This paper led to another before a large Woman’s Club in our 
capital city. The subject was “Country Settlement Work in 
the Heart of New Hampshire.” And this led to a request from 
the State Conference of Charities and Corrections for a paper on 
Divorce in New Hampshire; and this in turn to acquaintance with 
members of the legal fraternity, and to co-operation with many 
others who were striving to improve the laws bearing on the 
subject of Marriage and Divorce. And this again to the writing 
of another paper, “ The Nation’s Call and the Call of New 
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Hampshire, by a Country Settlement Worker,” which actually 
went into every town in the Granite State. I could go on for 
an hour along this line but I spare you. 

There is a picture in the last “ World’s Work” of a woman 
whose service in the country has been such as to lead the Red Cross 


Society to consider seriously developing rural district nursing. In 


our vision of rural work I see our vigorous worker at the beginning 
of his ministry throwing himself enthusiastically behind any 
organization which has such a purpose in view. What a place 
the nurse has had in our own vision. We have more than once 
made the experiment! There are serious difficulties in the way. 
But they will be solved in time. 

These three things in closing. I am talking to future ministers 
primarily. 

You will not forget for a moment that working along the lines 
of what we have called the Settlement idea is only an incident, 
though a large one, in the most glorious profession to which a man 
can give his life. You will need three helps for it, however. You 
will need time. And if, from the entrance into your rural minis- 
try this comes to you, you can bring it about that a layman take 
your mid-week service at least during six months in the year, 
giving that mid-week afternoon and evening to the Settlement 
side of your work; throwing yourself out from your center of 
operations in the ways indicated, you will be surprised at the 
results which will accumulate after a period of only a few years. 

Second: You will need more than time for your labor of 
Love. You will want inspiration, and this you will find in many 
books. Perhaps there is nothing more stimulating intellectually 
than George Adam-Smith’s ‘“ Prophets.’’ But let me mention 
another as stimulating spiritually, It was lent to an aged scholar 
this summer who wrote twice to express his surprise at it and his 
gratitude for it. In all his life’s reading outside his Bible he had 
never known anything with such depths of spirituality. It was 
Matheson’s ‘“‘ Moments on the Mount.” And whatever obstacles 
or sufferings confront you in your ministry (and they will be 
abundant in such directions as I have indicated), think of the 
story of this man, the author. He was just where you are in 
the midst of preparation for the ministry. Fearing the loss of 
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his eyesight he consulted an oculist and was told that in six 
months he would be blind. Immediately he sought the woman 
who had pledged herself to him, told her the facts, and offered 
her release from her bond. She took it. And Matheson went 
back to his study and wrote the hymn, “O Love that will not 
let me go”. And then, in time, he wrote this book, which has 
helped so many to see visions, the Vision of God, the Vision that 
is in the Face of the Son of Man, the vision of the possibilities of 
a single human life. 

And last, more than time, more than inspiration, you will 
want for your whole ministry, this Settlement side of it not 
least, the strength and the tact and the helpfulness which will 
come only through prayer. Among many so-called “ seeds” in 
my possession there is none valued more by those who believe that 
“ more things are wrought by prayer than this world dreams of” 
than a small leaflet called the “ Mount of Intercession.” It was 
put together to keep ever in the user’s vision, whether in city or 
country, those three aspects of the Kingdom of Heaven, which 
the King made so clear in His teaching among men: His 
personal rule over our wills; the extension of that rule to the 
ends of the earth, and the King’s immediate work always close at 
hand, the same in New England as in Newest England, or far away 
Australia, the giving of the cup of cold water in a thousand ways 
to those who need it. 

In his Vision of rural work the King’s Face is ever to be 
seen in the face of His little ones by him who is honestly seeking 
to serve them. And 

“He who has felt that face of beauty 
Which makes the world’s great hymn 
For one unutterable moment 
Bent in love o’er Him, 


In that look finds earth, heaven, men and angels, 


Distant grow and dim; 
In that look finds earth, heaven, men and angels, 
Nearer grow through Him.” 


Before leaving home I read this paper to that helpmate of my 
life to whom in so many ways I owe more than to any other, and 
she remarked: “Oh I certainly thought you would give them 
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that beautiful bit about the villages and hamlets.” Let me add the 
two verses: The Master’s Charge to the Rural Workers, 


Go into the villages and towns over against you. St. Matt. 21:2. 
In the great world aching with many needs we often dream: 
And our fond hearts imagine dazzling deeds, 
And in our dreaming everything succeeds; 
The mountains topple over at a touch, 
To cleave the seas is not too much. 
Lord, wake us from a dream! 
Lord, wake us from our dream to see 
Things as they are. 
The lowly place where humble duties wait, 
God-given duties at our very gate. 
The work which calls for service, not for fame, 
Which buries self and setteth forth Thy Name. 
Deeds near, not dreams afar. 


For wouldst thou share the triumph of thy Lord, 
This simple task fulfil: 
Enter the hamlet lying close at hand, 
Forgetting self, do there thy Lord’s command. 
There creatures meet for ministry abide, 
For all find use when at the Master’s side. 
His wishes be thy will. 
His wishes be,thy will! Lo, near to thee, 
Thy life, thy home, thy heart! 
Fill up thy life with good which can endure; 
Tenant thy home with love serene and pure; 
And let His Spirit thy weak heart fulfil 
With nobler aim and consecrated will. 


For Him do thou thy part. 
H. STANLEY EMERY. 


Keene, N. H. 
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The personal names of the ancient Orient have a peculiar historical 
importance. In the first place, they belong to different linguistic groups, 
and, therefore, throw light on the migrations of the nations. In the second 
place, they are mostly theophorous, and, therefore, indicate what divinities 
were worshipped in any given period or locality. 

Under the third or Cassite dynasty of Babylonia, western Asia passed 
through a number of stupendous political changes that are as yet only 
partly understood. In order to illuminate these problems Prof. A. T. Clay 
has undertaken in his Personal Names of the Cassite Period to gather all 
the personal names of this epoch from published texts and from the 
unpublished tablets of the temple-archives from Nippur. About 4,000 
tablets have been collated, and they have yielded nine-tenths of the names 
of this book. The lists, which are arranged alphabetically, are preceded 
by a valuable discussion of the verbal forms in the theophorous names. 
Then follow Hittite names, then Cassite names, and finally Babylonian 
names. At the end of the book the elements which make up the names 
are classified alphabetically. 

This book is a mine of historical information, and students of the 
Orient owe the author a debt of gratitude for the enormous labor that he 
has spent in collecting these facts. (Yale University Press, pp. 208. $2.00) 


In the study entitled Textkritische Materialien cur Hexateuchfrage 
Pastor Johannes Dahse presents an elaborate and careful investigation 
of the variants of the LXX from the Massoretic text in the use of the 
names Yahweh and Elohim, and Jacob and Israel. The first fifty pages of 
the book are devoted to a history of the use of the LXX in the criticism 
of Genesis, in which the author points out that the accuracy of the 
Massoretic text has been assumed by most scholars without sufficient 
evidence, and that the divergences of the Greek have not received proper 
consideration. The following hundred pages tabulate the variations of the 
Greek version throughout the Book of Genesis in the case of the divine 
names and the names of the patriarchs, that play such an important part 
in the analysis of the documents. 

Dahse finds that the LXX mss. of Genesis fall into four groups: (1) 
Hexaplaric, (2) the recension represented by the cursives egjs, (3) the 
recension of fir, and (4) that of dnpt. These recensions go back to 
different Hebrew originals, and in existing Hebrew mss. traces of them 
are still to be found. These families of Greek mss. show considerable 

(138) 
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variation from the Massoretic text in the use of the divine names and of the 
names Jacob and Israel. Dahse thinks that their text is generally 
preferable to the official Hebrew text, which he claims shows ‘evidence of 
intentional alteration. The variants of the Greek are confirmed by some 
Hebrew mss., by Aquilla and Symmachus, by the Prophetic literature, 
by old personal names, and by considerations of inner probability. If 
this be so, there is no certainty in regard to the use of Yahweh and 
Elohim in the Hebrew Genesis, and the analysis of the book that depends 
upon this criterion is fallacious. Dahse therefore throws out the division 
between J and E as unproven. 

In the case of the P sections the evidences of literary independence are 
so strong that he cannot regard them as coming from the same hand as 
JE, even if the criterion of the alternation of the divine names be worth- 
less. Accordingly, he formulates for them what he calls a “ pericope” 
theory in contrast to the prevailing “documentary” theory. He observes 
the fact that P sections coincide frequently with the beginnings of the 
sedarim, or pericopes, into which the Pentateuch is divided for annual 
reading in the synagogue; and infers from this that these sections are 
only the headings of main divisions, like the titles of chapters in German 
and English Bibles. “Genesis, as it lies before us, is an editing for 
purposes of public worship of an earlier type of narrative. In most of 
the so-called P sections, and also in other sentences, we have, so to speak, 
amplifications.” (p. 161.) This liturgical expansion dates 


liturgical 
from the age of Ezra. 

Dahse has unquestionably shown that the various recensions of the 
Greek differ considerably from the Hebrew in the use of the divine names 
and the names of the Patriarchs, but he has not shown that these varia- 
tions go back to differences in Hebrew originals, or that the readings of 
the Greek are preferable to those of the Hebrew. There will always be 
some uncertainty in the Hebrew text due to the variants of the LXX; 
still in the majority of cases the Hebrew and the Greek agree, and where 
they differ the presumption is still in favor of the Hebrew as representing 
the direct and official line of transmission. Even if there be some un- 
certainty in the divine names in Genesis, this is not so fatal to the docu- 
mentary theory as Dahse supposes, for criticism has long since outgrown 
a slavish dependence upon the divine names as a criterion in the analysis. 
Other facts, such as the duplication of narratives, different diction, and 
different historical and theological standpoints, are taken into considera- 
tion in assigning passages to one or another document; and these facts 
occasionally contradict the evidence from the divine names and compel 
us to suppose that there has been textual corruption. The alternation of 
the divine names first suggested the composite character of Genesis to 
Astruc, but this is no longer the main basis on which the critical analysis 
rests. It is doubtful, therefore, whether the discrimination of J from E 
is affected in any way, even if the divine names in Genesis are as uncer- 
tain as Dahse tries to show. 

In regard to the “pericope” theory all depends upon the antiquity of 
the sedarim, or sections for liturgical reading. There is nothing to show 
that they are very ancient, much less that they go back to the time of 
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Ezra. The P sections form the framework of the history, and it is quite 
as easy to think that the scribes who divided the Pentateuch into peri- 
copes found that the paragraphs of P made good headings for their sec- 
tions, as that the P material was written to furnish headings for the 
pericopes. (Giessen, A. Tépelmann, 1912, pp. vi, 181. Marks 4.80. ) 

L. BP: 


Prof. Melvin Grove Kyle of Xenia Theological Seminary belongs to 
the critical school of Sayce, Hommel, and Orr. In his work entitled The 
Deciding Voice of the Monuments in Biblical Criticism he attempts to 
show that the conclusions of modern Higher Criticism in regard to the 
Old Testament have been overthrown by recent archaeological discoveries, 
At the beginning of the book he quotes from Eichhorn the definition of 
Higher Criticism as “the discovery and verification of the facts regard- 
ing the origin, form, and value of literary productions upon the basis of 
their internal characters.” A foot-note refers to page 9 of Zenos’s Ele- 
ments of the Higher Criticism, but when one looks up the reference one 
finds that the definition is not that of Eichhorn, but is an inexact quota- 
tion of Zenos. A careful examination of Eichhorn’s Einleitung fails to 
disclose any such definition, or any such conception of Higher Criticism. 
The “Father of Higher Criticism” was fully aware that all available 
facts must be taken into consideration, and later critics have followed in 
his footsteps. The definition of Prof. Zenos would not be accepted by Old 
Testament scholars in general. They would define Higher Criticism 
rather as the effort to form an intelligent conception of the Old Testa- 
ment writings on the basis of all discoverable evidence. 

Starting with this imaginary definition of Eichhorn, Prof, Kyle asserts 
that Higher Criticism in general “ professedly deals only with internal 
evidence,” and that the critics have deliberately closed their eyes to the 
facts furnished by archaeology. This astonishing statement he attempts 
to prove by quoting definitions of Biblical archaeology from DeWette and 
others which limit this discipline to material derived from the Bible itself. 
This argument rests upon a misconception of the meaning of “ Biblical 
Archaeology.” This is one of those unfortunate names that has been 
retained from the older theologians. Biblical Archaeology is not archae- 
ology at all, but is merely a study of the manners and customs of the 
ancient Hebrews as exhibited in their writings. It is a sub-division of the 
history of Israel. The fact that this minor discipline does not discuss 
archaeology proper has no bearing whatever on the relation of criticism 
to archaeology. 

The author then attempts to show in Chapter II that the results of 
archaeology have been ignored by the leading modern critics. He notes 
the fact that Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, and Cheyne’s Encyclo- 
paedia Biblica, have no articles on “ Archaeology.” Of course they have 
not, for archaeology in general is not a proper topic for a Bible diction- 
ary; but the individual articles are packed full of archaeological infor- 
mation so far as it bears on Biblical problems. Moreover, the more 
radical of the two dictionaries makes the fuller use of archaeology. Com- 
pare, for instance, the article on Damascus by G. A. Smith in the Ency- 
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clopaedia Biblica as over against the article by W. Ewing in the Hastings’ 
Dictionary. 

The assertion that the critics in general have ignored archaeology is 
not borne out by the facts. Such works as Skinner’s Genesis and Driver’s 
Exodus show the fullest knowledge and use of modern archaeological 
discoveries. Meyer’s Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbarstimme is an ex- 
tremely critical work, but it does not omit one fact of archaeology that 
has any bearing on its problems, The commentaries on the Book of 
Kings and on the pre-exilic Prophets, and the introductions to these works 
have made use of the Assyrian inscriptions from the time when they were 
first published. The recent discussions of the problem of the restora- 
tion of the Jews after the exile, deal mainly with archaeological evidence. 
Accordingly, the assertion that Higher Criticism moves in a close circle 
inside of the Biblical books can only be made by one who is unfamiliar 
with the literature on Old Testament criticism that has appeared during 
the last twenty-five years. There is no critic of today who is not eager 
to gather every fact from whatever source that may have a bearing upon 
the solution of the problem of the origin of the Old Testament. 

Having set up this man of straw, the Higher Critic who ignores 
archaeology, Prof. Kyle proceeds to demolish him. He tells us that the 
current theories of the origin of the Pentateuch are overthrown the 
moment that one considers the discoveries of archaeology. Let us see 
how far this claim can be substantiated. The starting-point of Penta- 
teuchal criticism is the recognition of documents. How has this theory 
been upset by archaeology? On this point, Prof. Kyle produces no 
archaeological evidence, but asserts (p. 186) that the analysis of the Penta- 
teuch rests only upon evolutionary theories of the religion of Israel. This 
may be the opinion of the author, but this is scarcely a refutation of the 
conclusions of criticism by means of archaeology. In reality the phenomena 
of language, style, historical and theological standpoint, point so clearly 
to the use of documents that no facts of archaeology can invalidate this 
conclusion. 

The second main conclusion of criticism is that these documents 
originated at different periods of the history of Israel, and that all are 
post-Mosaic. How is this overthrown by archaeology. Prof. Kyle cites 
the familiar fact that writing was known in Egypt, Canaan, and Babylonia 
centuries before Moses, and draws the conclusion that the Patriarchs 
must have been very literary people, and that Moses must have written 
a book because he could have written it. The same argument might be 
applied to the Bedawin of modern Palestine and Egypt. They live near to 
civilized lands, therefore, we must assume that they spend most of their 
time in writing books. What needs to be proved is, not that writing was 
in existence in the time of the Patriarchs and of Moses, but that a writing 
existed which was adapted to the Hebrew language, and that the Patri- 
archs had reached such a stage of civilization that they would be likely 
to use this writing. This evidence is not furnished by Prof. Kyle. Here 
the facts of archaeology are distinctly against him. Not one scrap of 
alphabetical writing in the Hebrew language has yet been found from a 
period earlier than 1000 B.C. The only evidence that would prove the 
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Pentateuch to date from the Mosaic age would be the discovery of por- 
tions of it in an archaeological level corresponding to Moses, or such 
corroboration of its statements as to indicate that it was written by a 
contemporary. It is needless to say that such evidence has not yet been 
found and is not likely to be found. 

The only bearing that archaeology has on Biblical criticism is jts 
attestation or refutation of individual statements of the Old Testament. 
Archaeology has shown that many narratives of the Book of Kings and of 
the Prophets are historically trustworthy. It has shown with equal clear- 
ness that the Books of Daniel and Esther are unhistorical. In the case 
of the Pentateuch it has confirmed a few statements, and has rendered 
others suspicious; and has shown that a large body of Hebrew traditions 
go back ultimately to a Babylonian origin. In the estimation of the value 
of individual traditions, archaeology has rendered great service, and is 
likely to render still more in the future, but it has no bearing whatever 
upon modern critical conclusions in regard to the origin of the Old Testa- 
ment literature. (Bibliotheca Sacra Co., pp. xvii, 320. $1.50) 


The English translation of the Piitlocalia of Origen by Rev. George 
Lewis will be widely welcomed by all students of early Christian litera- 
ture. The “ Philocalia” is a compilation of selected passages from Origen’s 
works made by Basil and Gregory of Nazianzus. It contains a selection 
of Scripture problems and their solution from the various compendious 
treatises of Origen. It deals with the inspiration of Scripture, with the 
Canonical Books, with the style and character of the Old Testament, the 
authors, persons, etc., concerned with Hebrew history, the difficulties, 
false interpretations, theory of Holy Scripture, etc. The latter part of 
the work deals in a similar manner with the New Testament writings, 
en@ing up with a discussion of such questions as freewill, the confusion 
of tongues, fate, predestination, astrology, origin of evil, etc. The “ Philo- 
calia” is the best introduction to the works of Origen and it contains, 
besides, much material which has otherwise perished. (Imported by 
Scribner, ‘pp. 242. $3.00.) a 


Professor Giovanni Luzzi made many friends for himself and protestant 
Italy on his recent visit to the United States. He gave lectures in various 
places and the Seminary had the pleasure of being one of these. These 
lectures with two others are published under the title of The Struggle for 
Christian Truth in Italy. The story is told from the days of the Chris- 
tians of the Catacombs through the Middle Ages and the Reformation 
down to the present. The writer has a command of the English language 
which has no suggestion that it is not his mother tongue. No one can 
read the volume without a new appreciation of the possibilities of Italian 
protestantism and a deeper sympathy with the educated and conscientious 
Roman Catholics who are unwilling to leave the church of their fathers, 
vet realize that the old positions are no longer possible. Professor 
Luzzi shows clearly the present state of affairs in his closing chapter on 
Modernism. It is a book which is needed and will give to all who read 
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it a deeper insight into the religious development and present problems 
of the Christians in Italy. (Revell. pp. 338. $1.50) Cc. M.G. 





Our European visitors frequently write books in which they tell us 
what they think of us. If the writer gains his impression from a flying 
trip, seeing America from a car window, we are mildly amused. If the 
impressions are the result of many years of careful study we read care- 
fully and often with profit mingled with humility. Dr. George T. Smart’s 
The Temper of the American People belongs to the latter class. Dr. 
Smart is an Englishman who has been in America for many years and 
has come to an intimate knowledge of us through his work as a pastor. 
No one would agree with him in all his estimates and conclusions be- 
cause no two people look at these matters in the same way. Weaknesses 
which we are compelled to admit are pointed out in a kindly way, and 
the good in American life is frankly praised. The work is optimistic on 
the whole, while fully recognizing some of the dangers in our present 
national life. (The Pilgrim Press. pp. 253. $1.25) we 


The object of On the Firing Line with the Sunday School Missionary 
by John M. Somerndike is to present the work which has been accomplished 
and especially what is now being done by the Presbyterian Church for 
Sunday School missions in the West and South. It is planned for a text 
book and therefore has a series of questions on each chapter. An appendix 
gives a number of well selected missionary stories. The book is em- 
bellished by the likenesses of a number of the leaders in the work. 
(Presbyterian Board of Publication. pp. 169. $.50) Cc iM. G. 





Human Progress through Missions, by James L. Barton, D.D., Secre- 
tary of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, is a 
valuable contribution to missionary apologetics. Much of the material 
appeared first in the “ Missionary Herald” in a series entitled By-Products 
of Foreign Missions. It is now embodied in this book of less than a 
hundred pages, which should be placed in the hands of thousands of the 
supporters and also of the opponents of the work of Foreign Missions. 
After discussing the change from the old individualistic and narrowly 
evangelistic conception of missions to the present social view, which seeks 
the Christianization of nations as well as the conversion of individuals, 
Dr. Barton devotes eleven brief chapters to the part played by missionaries 
in exploration, in the development of language and literature, in promoting 
education, developing industry and commerce, in introducing modern medi- 
cine, and in inculcating new social ideals and laying foundations for new 
national life. He shows how the missionary has introduced to each other 
Oriént and Occident, with the result that the eastern view of Christianity 
has changed from one of opposition to one of admiration. He does not 
forget to refute the charge of sectarianism by setting forth the ways 
in which the different branches of the church are co-operating on the field 
and also at home. 

These chapters are packed full of facts that should be familiar to all 
believers in missions and should be brought to the attention of the critics. 
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A few of his claims might have been qualified to advantage; occasionally 
the reader wishes the statement was less general and more detailed; and 
the student of missions would appreciate references to sources or authori- 
ties, not to mention an index. For the general public, however, the pres- 
ent form is preferable, and it is to be hoped that a few glaring mistakes 
in proof-reading will be corrected in the second printing that the book 
well deserves. 

One might take issue with the sharpness of the contrast Dr. Barton 
draws between the view of missions entertained a hundred years ago and 
that prevailing today. It is true that the dominant note in the early appeal 
was individualistic, and it was the planting of the church that was the 
main purpose. Yet the social note was not entirely absent, especially in 
Secretary Worcester of the American Board, as Dr. Barton admits, and 
as to methods, it should be remembered that the missions to the North 
American Indians were markedly industrial and it was the intention to 
use the same methods in Hawaii. Only government opposition prevented 
the early starting of a college in Ceylon. The second generation of mission- 
ary administrators held a much narrower view of missions than their 
predecessors and the comparative breadth of view of these poineers is 
often overlooked. 

Dr. Barton has made accessible in compact form a mass of facts 
regarding the results of missionary work, and for this he deserves the 
heartiest thanks of all believers in missions. The book is a valuable 
complement to his earlier work, “ The Missionary and his Critics”, and 
makes easily available just the sort of information that the believer in 
missions needs. Its size and price bring it within the reach of all. (Revell, 
pp. 96. 50 cts.) EW: C. 


Dr. A. H. Currier for twenty-six years Professor of Homiletics at 
Oberlin has followed Dr. Brastow in giving us a volume of essays on the 
great preachers, entitled Nine Great Preachers. He chooses Chrysostom, 
Bernard, Baxter, Bossuet, Bunyan, Robertson, MacLaren, Beecher, and 
Brooks. He might have called his contribution “ Preachers and Pastors” 
or more comprehensively “ Personalities,” for his book is fully as much 
concerned with presentiyg the living man, as the pulpit artist. And this 
constitutes the charm of the book: that he uses the biographical method 
rather than the purely scientific and critical. The book in one sense has 
not the homiletic acumen or the theological discrimination of Dr. Bras- 
tow’s volumes, but it has in fuller measure the human touch, the personal 
value and the general quickening power coming from men who have 
swayed the world by the sum total of what they were. There is little 
room, in reviewing such a book, for criticism of the author’s judgment, as 
the preachers are all standard, and the highest homiletic estimates could 
not be controverted. The test of the book is in its quickening power, 
its graphic quality, its ability in discovering the distinctive qualities of 
each man discussed, and the peculiar elements in their spiritual power. On 
all three counts we find the book of the highest excellence, and feel under 
deep obligation to Dr. Currier for a most valuable contribution. (Pilgrim 


Press, pp. 412. Net $1.50.) 
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The Interpretation of Religious Experience contains the Gifford Lec- 
tures delivered in the University of Glasgow during the years 1910-1912 
by Professor John Watson, LL.D. of Queen’s University, Kingston, Can- 
ada. Professor Watson has long been known as one of the very ablest of 
American exponents of the Neo-Hegelianism represented in Great Britain 
by Thomas Hill Green and the brothers Caird. His philosophical position 
is well known and his attitude toward the problem of religion was elabo- 
rated in his “ Philosophical Basis of Religion,” appearing about half a 
dozen years ago, while as long ago as 1897 his “ Christianity and Ideal- 
ism” proved to many a stimulating and helpful volume. 

The author says that “the main object of these lectures is to determine 
whether, and how far, a reconstruction of religious ideas may be necessary 
in view of the long process of development through which the hyman 
spirit has passed.” The first course of lectures sketches the course of this 
development from the great Greek philosophers, and through the religion 
of the Hebrews to Christianity, and then through selected theologians, 
and philosophers down to Hegel. This historical sketch shows the 
hand of the master in dealing with the material at hand. For example, 
it would be hard to find a better presentation of the development of 
British philosophy in its logical sequence from Locke through Berkeley 
to Hume than is here given. Of course one who knows the author’s philo- 
sophical prepossessions will feel reasonably sure beforehand how the 
writings of the philosophers and theologians treated of will be interpreted. 
The interpretation is clear and brilliant and true, except so far as it may 
be thrown out of true focus of emphasis by the terminus ad quem, namely, 
Hegel. 

The second course of lectures contains the constructive part of his 
treatment. This is to be constructive “with relation to the greater com- 
plexity and comprehensiveness of modern thought.” It is consequently 
necessary to analyze and to criticise the elements that appear moving 
powerfully in modern ways of thinking. We consequently find our author 
treating of the modern Radical Empiricists and the Realists, discussing 
Naturalism, Evolution, and the philosophy of Bergson, as well as the 
Personal Idealism of Royce, and the position of a Hypothetical Theism. 
Here is the main interest of the work, it is in its analysis and criticism 
of the most recent phases of philosophical thinking from the point of view 
of an absolute idealism. His general method may be said to be this: He 
makes as his starting point the proposition that “the possibility of con- 
structing a philosophy of religion presupposes these two principles: firstly, 
that the universe is rational: and, secondly, that it is capable of being 
comprehended in its essential nature by us; and unless we are convinced 
of their truth we cannot advance a single step.” The general method, as 
is practically the method of all such idealistic construction, is to show 
that any system of thought which will rationalize the universe at all, will 
involve the assumption “ that it is in itself completely rational and can be 
known by us to be completely rational.” This is argued with great ver- 
satility and force against the different opposing modern philosophic views. 
It will be difficult to find anywhere a better critical interpretation of 
modern philosophical tendencies. As such, if it were nothing more, it 
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would be a valuable and most interesting contribution to the literature of 
the Philosophy of Religion. 

But it is much more. It is a brilliant piece of constructive philosophic 
work. There are two questions which such an idealistic interpretation 
of religion always raises, the first is as to the place made in it for the 
essential historic element in Christianity growing out of the place in the 
Christian religion ef Jesus Christ. The second is as to the degree to which 
the concept of personality, so intrinsically essential to religion whether 
viewed in its historical development, considered from an analysis of the 
concept itself, or examined in terms of its psychological reactions, is ap- 
plicable to the God of absolute Idealism. The peril of this whole school 
of thought, as it has developed from the time of Hegel on, has been that 
it tends to reduce Jesus Christ to the position of being at best a transitory 
symbol of an idea of the speculative reason; so that he interprets the facts 
of the peculiarly religious experience, as a lower, allotropic form of the 
activity of the pure reason. That Watson believes he has escaped any 
legitimate objection on both these grounds, is doubtless true. Whether he 
has really succeeded in doing it, is open to question. (Macmillan, 2 Vols. 
pp. xiv, 375, and x, 342. $6.00.) A. EG: 


Professor Emil Carl Wilm believes that the religion of the future will 
have the six following characteristics: (1) “It will be theistic and per- 
sonalistic rather than pantheistic, positivistic or merely humanitarian.” 

2) “It will continue to be anthropocentric or humanistic, in the sense 
that man will continue to be the center of its interest.” (3) “It will be 
free and progressive. It will never again rest upon absolute authority, 
whether of a book or an ecclesiastical system.” (4) “ Religion will con- 
tinue to express itself through institutions achieving its aim through 
organized as well as through private effort.” (5) “It will be ethical and 
redemptive, rather than merely passive or contemplative.” (6) “It will 
never become merely an intellectual point of view or an ethical propa- 
ganda.” There will be in it a poetic, imaginative, element. And _ this 
poetic element “is not an element of weakness but rather of strength.” 
This is his solution to The Problem of Religion. The body of the book 
is taken up with the presentation in a clear and readable way of an ideal- 
istic system of philosophy which can underly such an outcome in the 
sphere of religion as that sketched. The volume is designed for either a 
book to read or to use in classes for study. Each chapter concludes with 
a not too long list of references to excellent books in further discussion of 
the position taken in the text, and it has a good table of contents and 
index to make the material accessible. (Pilgrim Press, pp. xii, 240. $1.25.) 

AaB. G. 


Professor McComas’ book on The Psychology of Religious Sects is as 
charming in its modesty and freedom from dogmatism as it is delightful 
in its presentation and illuminating in its contents. It is often said of 
modern Psychology that it is the scientific verification of what we have 
always known. Most persons have appreciated in a vague sort of way 
that people have belonged, in large measure, to this or that denomination 
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because they were people of this or that sort. Dr. McComas has submitted the 
elements in this rather nebulous judgment to an analysis and brings out 
results that are exceedingly illuminating and interpretative of the history 
and activities of the different denominations. It is also to be noted that 
he does not draw the conclusion that these psychological differences either 
necessitate or justify the perpetuation of sectarian differences and antag- 
onisms. He finds in them rather the basis for a more intelligent effort 
toward church unity. His study presents both the individual in his rela- 
tions to nis sect and the sects in their mutual relations to each other. The 
book is one which may well serve as a convenient handbook not only for a 
study of the precise topic treated in it, but also for a book of reference in 
respect to the character and history of the distinctive denominations in 
the United States. (Revell, pp. 235. $1.25.) A Be 


We cannot help thinking that Mr. James F. Boydstun after he had 
written The Science of Human Nature would have done better if he had 
omitted, or greatly modified, his prefatory words on “The Aim of This 
Book.” There is a somewhat repellantly bumptious quality in part of the 
initial statement that the contents of the book does not bear out. The 
book is not quack medicine; it is.a really serious-minded “ reguiar prac- 
titioners”” prescription, compounded with intelligence, judiciously spiced 
to make it palatable, and accompanied with wise counsel as to the taking. 
To read before one takes it up that a book aims “to combine, balance, 
unify gleanings from psychology, philosophy, literature, religion, common 
sense in such a way as shall throw clear light upon that greatest of prob- 
lems — how to make my life a source of true benefit to others and satis- 
faction to myself” is to arouse prejudice in the reader. And yet if he 
does read the book he will find that it has done pretty nearly what it set 
out to do. It is the effort in a genuinely Christian spirit to show to a 
person who is willing to bring a reasonably alert mind to the task, what 
is the practical significance and value of the psychological investigations 
of recent times, and how the restless thought-currents of the day may be 
made efficient for the production of good results. The little “ Recapitu- 
latory studies” at the end of the chapters are done with great cleverness. 
They are arranged so that a person must think into the substance of the 
chapter in order to think out the answers. And then the whole book is 
interesting. The style has the defects of its virtues. It is colloquial, but 
it is not shallow. With the right teacher it might serve as a good book 
for a men’s Bible class, except for the price which seems to be excessive 
for a volume of its size. The substitution of “ universally ” for “ inversely ” 
on page 186 in the definition is a singular illustration of the possible 
impishness of type. (Sherman, French, pp. 286. $2.00.) A. L.. G. 


Mr. S. S. Hebberd assures us in his Philosophy of the Future that his 
“book has cost him more than half a century of toil and the loss of most 
things men chiefly desire,” and though he feels that it is still imperfect yet he 
is confident that the fundamental principle which dominates it leads to a 
new philosophy which will be able, by its truth, to transcend all the con- 


tradictions of other systems. This principle “is this: The sole essential 
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function of all thinking, as contrasted with feeling, is to discriminate 
between cause and effect.” This theorem carries with it “ 
corollary. If all thinking is essentially a relating of cause and effect, it 
manifestly follows that a cause cannot be known except through its effect, 
nor an effect apart from its cause.” The author’s book consists in the 
elaboration and illustration of the truth of this theorem and its corollary 
in its application to both the inner and the outer world. One must feel 
respect for a man who has sacrificed much in loyalty to a principle. If 
his book should point the way to the results he anticipates it would be 
abundant reward for any man. (Maspeth Publishing House, pp. 251, 
$1.50.) AEG 


a very obvious 


In 1911 Dr. David James Burrill gave the James Sprout Lectures at 
the Union Theological Seminary in Virginia. The Sermon, Its Construc- 
tion and Delivery is the title of the lectures as printed. It is less a book 
on Preaching in the “ Yale Lectures” sense of the word than a text book 
in Homiletics, dealing with the class room needs. It considers the subject 
matter under seven parts: Texts and Topics, The Outline of a Sermon, 
The Body of the Sermon, The Forensic or Finished Discourse, The Deliy- 
ery of the Sermon, Getting Attention, Pulpit Power. These are the usual 
and in some form inevitable rubrics under which most homiletic instruc- 
tion must be undertaken. The freshness of treatment in Homiletics 
depends upon the way in which these elements are treated and co-ordi- 
nated, the proportion of emphasis upon each, and the resourcefulness of 
experience and illustration brought to the task. A little more than one- 
half of this volume covers the more familiar canons of sermonic structure, 
The balance of the book is more discursive, taking a wider range in the 
qualities of effective discourse. The earlier discussion is the more con- 
ventional both in method and suggestion; the latter more original and 
distinctive in treatment. The separate discussion of the Historical and 
Biographical sermon is something quite distinctive. The omission of any 
special discussion of Unity, Order, etc., is to be noted. The unusual 
length of his discussion of Argument is a marked feature, and it is a 
refreshing tonic to find that he strikes this note as demanded of the 
preacher in the presence of so much formless and rambling sentimentalism 
in the pulpit. But in his emphasis upon this rhetorical element, he says 
little about other rhetorical elements of strong structure which cannot be 
classed as logic, strictly, and yet which must underlie any well directed 
experiential and even emotive preaching. 

Many things the author says in the earlier sections about texts, themes, 
introductions, and perorations are made interesting by frequent illustrations 
from biography and from the author’s own experience. 

In the latter sections of the book, the author makes his most dis- 
tinctive contribution. His chapter on Style compresses into compact 
form the best features of longer discussions. His sections on Humour in 
the Pulpit; Dullness, Sensationalism are striking, and the closing chapter 
on Christ our Model most admirable. Throughout the work there breathes 
a spiritual quality often lost in academic discussion, and the personality 
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of a conspicuous preacher gives a certain quality and weight that a Sem- 
inary instructor may lose. (Revell, pp. 324. Net $1.50.) A. R. M. 


Dr. Robert F. Horton needs no endorsement for any book he issues. 
Few writers are so uniformly good as he. Some contemporary writers 
on religious themes who have great fame as public speakers frequently 
disappoint us in their books. Dr. Horton seldom does. His scholarship, 
thought, style, and spiritual quality are not dissipated in the closer scrutiny 
which a book offers. Even his smaller and more familiar discussions are 
never shallow. There is always a surprising depth both of thought and 
experience. One always wishes to reread and ponder upon his utterances. 
The small book before us, Victory in Christ, published by the Sunday 
School Times Co., and doubtless written for that paper and designed for 
an audience of teachers or pupils, is as dignified and rich as some of his 
recent more labored discussions in other volumes. And yet here is even 
more studied simplicity and more lucid structure, though he is treating of 
experiential themes and spiritual values. This is especially a book of 
devotional literature; and the mystical element, always large in Horton’s 
writing, is notably present and yet Dr. Horton never loses the thread of 
his thought or permits us to wander in the vagaries or indulgences of mere 
emotive leisure. He is the best exponent in our day of the fact that one 
need not, dare not give his mind a vacation when he is meditating upon 
spiritual experiences. The key-note of the book is the victorious life in 
Christ in Daring, Praying, Serving, in Joy, in Evangelistic Effort, in 
Temptation. (S. S. Times Co., pp. 116. 50 cents.) A. R. M. 


In reviewing a book a writer does not feel obliged or inclined to read 
every word; but in the case of this book one is justified in wide perusal 
for pleasure and profit far beyond the need for critical judgment. The 
Very Elect by President Matthew H. Buckham, at the time of his death in 
1910, “ Dean of American College Presidents,” is a volume of the highest 
value in respect of its varied contents, its wide ranges of learning, and the 
charm of its literary quality. A preliminary essay on the man describes 
his career as a “ Masterpiece in Living.” His birth in England, his studies 
at University College, London, his headmastership at Lenox, his profes- 
sorships of Greek and English Literature, and finally his presidency of 
Vermont University —the wide demand for his lectures and addresses on 
many occasions throughout the country filled a life rich in every element 
of high character and accomplishment. The book contains many of his 
papers, addresses, and sermons. Most of his lectures are on educational 
subjects, but his address on “Art” shows the broadest range of knowledge 
and sympathy with aesthetic elements; his “ Religious Influence and Liter- 
ary Studies” could only have been written by a man of widest literary 
acquaintance; and his great address at the Congregational Council in Port- 
land on “ Christianity a World Wide Movement” shows both the his- 
torical student and the subtle analyst of human emotions. 

Perhaps Dr. Buckham is shown in his most distinctive power in the 
addresses of welcome made to students just entering college. Even more 
than in his great Baccalaureate sermons do the wisdom and the tender 
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care of the great friend and teacher disclose themselves when he speaks 
to young-men as “ The Very Elect,” or challenges their love of Difficulty, 
It is no disparagement of other volumes of Baccalaureate sermons to 
express the estimate that few have reached the elevation of thought, fresh- 
ness of theme and literary quality of these admirable discourses. (Pjl- 
grim Press, pp. 372. $2.00) A. R. M. 


Chats with Children of the Church by James M. Farrar, D.D. We have 
had occasion before to review Dr. Farrar’s books, his discussion of the 
Junior Congregation and his sermons to children. He is undoubtedly 
the best exponent of this difficult art. He is able to maintain the dignity 
of the pulpit, and yet to get close to the child by most simple and yet 
not shallow content of thought. His ingenuity is very remarkable, his 
manifest effort in preparation is evident, the timeliness of his topics sug- 
gested by anniversaries and occasions not necessarily in the church year, 
his use of contemporary events and the biographies of great men —all 
these elements combine to furnish material both fresh and strong. He 
always tells a story. This is a resource other men always feel con- 
strained to use. Dr. Farrar could afford to leave it out occasionally, 
as his other material is so facile to his erid. His stories, too, are some- 
times strained, as even a child could see. But the preacher to children 
can study Dr. Farrar as the most successful man available for sugges- 
tions. (Funk & Wagnalls Co., pp. 265. Net $1.20) A. RM. 


Dr. J. R. Miller has long been known for his devotional and _ in- 
spirational books, such as “ Practical Religion,” “Our New Edens,” “In 
his Steps,” “ Week day Religion,” etc. In preparing this new volume, 
since Dr. Miller’s death, his biographer has completed a work begun by 
the author. In carrying out the incompleted task, the editor has availed 
himself of some material in the author’s former books and made a more 
comprehensive work upon the subject, often in Dr. Miller’s mind. The 
Home Beautiful is the result of this composite work. It is not a dis- 
cussion of the modern problems of the Home —hardly a reference to 
the difficult and burning questions at issue. The book has in mind the 
average Christian household and contains much advice and warning helpful 
and ennobling. The book is constructed along conventional lines and con- 
tains much that is very familiar regarding Husbands, Wives, Children, 
3rothers and Sisters, the Home-life, Forbearing one another, Temper, 
Worry, ete. It is not a book of striking originality, but it is pervaded by 
a beautiful spirit, and seeka to maintain the type of home life which 
we all long to see preserved in quality, however changed may be the mod- 
ern point of view, and however we may really minify in seeking to en- 
large the spheres of these abiding factors in any recent attempts at re- 
adjustment and change. (Westminster Press, pp. 253. Net $1.00) A. R. M. 


S. C. Black, a Presbyterian pastor of Toledo, Ohio, has written a 
book upon Progress in Christian Culture, designed to encourage and guide 
thought upon the personal growth of a redeemed soul. There are fourteen 
chapters on themes like Self Control, Forgetting, Remembering, Tempta- 
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tion, Sabbath Observance, Decision, as well as Prayer and Bible Study. 
The appeal is everywhere wholesome and noble and direct, (West- 


minster Press, pp. 209. 75 cents) C 6: % 
Reprinted from the “Methodist Times” is a volume by Rev. P C. 
Ainsworth, entitled The Silence of Jesus and St. Paufs Hymn to Love. 
The first half of the volume is every way vague and weak, a genuine illustra- 
tion of feeling around in the dark. The second half of the book is ex- 
cellent, 2 good illustration of a thoughtful pastor’s thoughtfulness; good 
for his own soul, good for his pulpit work, and good to put into print, 
(Revell, pp. 224. $1.25 net.) Ce. SB 


To aid in the organization and conduct of The Adult Bible Class 
the well-known Amos R. Wells has made the name of the movement the 
title of a book — which he further designates as A Manual of Principles 
and Methods, and still further characterizes as “the largest and most 
complete.” It is largely made up of “articles on the subject” previously 
published in Sunday-school magazines, Every chapter and every page 
bristles with details suggesting what to do and how to do it. The au- 
thor conceives that it will serve permanently as a handbook. (The Pil- 
grim Press, pp. 126. 50 cts.) es: 








| Happenings in the Seminary | 





THE CAREW LECTURES FOR 1912-1913 


The Carew Lectures for this year were delivered by Dr. 
Rufus M. Jones, Professor of Philosophy in Haverford College, 
Pennsylvania. His theme was “ Spiritual Reformers of the Six- 
teenth Century.” Professor Jones belongs to the Society of 
Friends, and his interest was thus especially keen for the work 
of these men who contributed to the inner life of the Reforma- 
tion rather than to its more conspicuous outer manifestation. 

The Lectures were given on the afternoons of January 29, 
and 31, February 5, 7, and 10. The subject itself, the clarity 
of the presentation, the evident mastery of material, together 
with the flashes of a genial humor appearing from time to time, 
made the series as a whole exceptionally delightful. The Lec- 
ture on Caspar Schwenkfeld we are privileged to print entire; 
we present the others in brief outline. 

The first Lecture was on “ The Main Current of the Refor- 
mation.” One of the greatest tragedies in Christian history, 
said Professor Jones, was the division of forces which occurred 
in the reformation movements of the sixteenth century. It 
is peculiarly tragic because it was due to blundering misunder- 
standing rather than to irreconcilable issues, and because through 
the split in the lines the very aspects of truth which were most 
needed to give the movement a steady increment of insight 
and power were lost in the din and confusion of party warfare. 
There was a short but glorious period during the years from 
1517 to 1523, when it seemed as though the spiritual and in- 
tellectual travail of the three preceding centuries was to con- 
summate in the birth of a movement that would unify all the liber- 
ating forces which had slowly become available. First of all there 
were the Humanists. They, no less than Columbus, were finding a 
new world. They had discovered that man was more than 
the abstract being, whose “soul” alone concerned ecclesi- 
astics and schoolmen. He is possessed in his own right of 
great powers of reason. They would no longer recognize 
the double world scheme, and set the “divine” against the 
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“secular,” “faith” against “reason.” They found a new 
gospel in the gospel, and its key, they believed, was to be found 
in the Sermon on the Mount. So they shifted the emphasis 
from doctrine to ethics. This dignified the significance of man 
and reduced the significance of the Church as an ecclesiastical 
system. Humanism thus tended toward a lay type of religion, 
with man as its center of interest. 

Another important factor was the influence of the great 
Mystics. Even where a direct connection cannot be traced 
between the “ Spiritualists” of the sixteenth century and the 
mystics of the fourteenth and fifteenth, there is the subtle but 
unmistakable influence of the earlier upon the later. There 
was evidently abroad at the opening of the reformation a deep 
yearning on the part of serious men for a religion of inward 
experience, a religion not based on proof texts or on an ecclesi- 
astical organization, but on the native capacity of the soul to 
seek, to find, and to enjoy the living God. 

All these movements toward intellectual, spiritual and so- 
cial freedom seemed at first to find their champion in the dynamic 
hero Luther. Profoundly influenced by the reading of the 
earlier mystics, he had felt the consciousness of a deep religious 
experience. This he called Faith, which for Luther meant a 
personal experience or discovery of God brought into full view 
and clear apprehension in Christ. The Luther of this earlier 
period was not only a prophet of a deep and inward religion, 
he seemed to have found a far reaching principle of individual- 
ism which took the key from the Church and put it into the 
hands of the Christian man himself. But the young Luther 
of these glowing ideals is not the actual Luther of the Protestant 
Reformation. This Luther had in him the hero spirit to a high 
degree, but his dynamic spiritual traits were more than over- 
balanced by his fundamentally conservative disposition and by 
his determination not to go farther nor faster than he could 
carry Germany, especially the nobility, with him. He could not 
understand the bolder spirits who were dedicated to the task of 
reinterpreting Christianity in the light of the newer experiences. 
He naturally fell back on the ancient dogma and accepted the 
theology of the old Church, instead of leading the way into a 
fresh vital spiritual form of Christianity adapted to the social 
aspiration of the time. 

There are two types of genius, both of which play great 
roles in history. There is first the genius that sees through the 
complexities of his time, and forecasts a truth which all men 
in a happier coming age will recognize. He will be obedient to 
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the vision at all costs. He will bear witness to the full light 
which he has seen, even though he can compel nobody else in 
the heedless world of his generation to see it. There is on 
the other hand the genius that understands his own age like 
an open book. He feels the silent yearnings and _ strivings 
of the dumb multitudes about him —he is the clear voice and 
oracle of his age. He will not over-hurry. He will keep his roots 
fast in the past. Luther was a reformer of this second type. 
It is certainly true that through Luther’s insight new reliance 
upon God came to men and new energy of faith was won. 
But it is impossible to forget those men of the other type who 
saw their vision fade away unrealized, because Luther mis- 
understood them, and finally helped to marshal the forces which 
submerged them and postponed their victory. We may not 
blame him, but it is not fair to these heroic souls that they 
should longer lie submerged in the oblivion of their defeat. 
In the following lectures the effort will be made to bring up 
into the light the principles and ideas they proclaimed to Europe, 
perhaps ahead of their time. 


In the second lecture Professor Jones illustrated this more 
spiritual phase of the reformation by speaking of ‘‘ Hans Denck 
and the inward word.” 

Professor Jones first explained the relation of Hans Denck to 
Anabaptism, a movement with which he was closely identified, and, 
indeed, he is frequently classed among its adherents. But “ Ana- 
baptist ” should be restricted to those who were opposed to in- 
fant baptism, and who insisted upon adult baptism, not as a 
means of grace, but as a visible sign of man’s covenant with 
God. And Hans Denck shows such different ideas and tenden- 
cies that he was plainly moving toward another type of Chris- 
tianity altogether than properly belonged to Anabaptism. He 
is rather the earliest exponent in the sixteenth century of a 
unique type of religion, one which was deeply influenced by the 
mystics but even more thoroughly moulded by the humanistic 
conceptions of man’s real nature. 

As to the details of Hans Denck’s life, it is to be regretted that 
little is known. He was probably a native of Bavaria and 
was born about 1495. He studied at the University of Ingol- 
stadt. In 1523 he was at work in Basle as corrector to a famous 
publisher and in the autumn of the same year he became di- 
rector of St. Sebald’s school in Nuremberg. In the first 
period of his life there he was closely identified with the Lutheran 
movement, but he soon shifted his sympathies. He caught from 
Thomas Miinzer the teaching of the living voice of God in 
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the soul and he proceeded to work it out after his own fashion. 
Already he had become convinced of the artificiality of Luther’s 
doctrines of sin and justification, and when before the city 
council of Nuremberg he denied the value of external cere- 
monies and declared that even the Bible itself could not bring 
men to God without the help of an inner light and spirit, he 
was banished from the city January 21, 1525. From then to 
his death he was a homeless wanderer, now in Austria, now 
in Italy, now in Switzerland. Pursued on every hand, hunted 
from place to place, he finally took refuge with an old friend 
in Basle, and there in a quiet retreat he died of the plague in 
November, 1527, hardly more than thirty-two years of age. 

The religious teaching of Hans Denck, according to Dr. 
Jones, centered about the idea that the fundamental fact of 
man’s nature is personal freedom. Every action of man is done 
from a free choice of his will, both good and bad. All the 
sin of the world comes from our own evil choices, for God is not 
the author of sin. Sin is really explained by this fact of per- 
sonal freedom. But Denck also held that, as well as a power 
of free choice, there was something within a man which pushes 
him Godward. He took for granted the self-giving nature 
of God and felt that it was this self-giving nature which made 
everything about Christ clear. For Denck, Christ was the 
complete manifestation of life and the perfect exhibition of 
God’s love. Salvation was the appreciation of this love and 
the forsaking of sin and self. But this salvation was not the 
result of a transaction. It was for him an inward process, 
initiated from above through the Divine Word, the Christ, 
whom we know outwardly as the Person of the Gospels and 
inwardly as the Revealer of Light and Love. Since, then, 
salvation is the spirit, Denck dropped to a lower level of im- 
portance sacraments and ceremonies. “ To love God and hate 
everything that hinders love,” is a principle which he thought 
would fulfill all law. Such was this young idealist, who pro- 
claimed the religion of the inward word perhaps before his 
time. He spoke to men who were busy with questions of old 
medieval dogma and there was no environment proper for his 
message. Though he was persecuted, maligned, and branded 
as a heretic by his hearers, he kept to the end his calm, even 
spirit and an undaunted faith in God and the truth as he saw it. 
He, truly as he taught, “loved God and hated everything 
that hindered love.” 


In the third lecture Professor Jones outlined the life and 
teachings of two more of the little group of men who were 
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sometimes called “ Enthusiasts’ and sometimes “ Spiritualists ” 
but who were in reality sixteenth century Quakers. They 
differed fundamentally from Luther in their conception of Sal- 
vation and in their basis of authority, though they owed their 
first awakening to him. The two who were selected as the 
subject of the lecture were Johann Biinderlin and Christian Ent- 
felder. These men have fallen into oblivion and their little 
books lie buried in a forgotten past. But they are surely worthy 
of a resurrection. Binderlin, like his inspirer, Denck, was a 
scholar of no mean rank. He understood Hebrew; he knew 
the Church Fathers both in Greek and Latin; and he was well 
versed in the dialectic of the schools, though he disapproved of 
it as a religious method. Enrolled as a student in the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, in 1515, he studied there for four years 
but was unable to secure his degree because his poverty made it 
impracticable for him to pay the required fee. We hear of him 
in 1526 as a preacher in upper Austria and he was at the 
time a devout adherent of the Lutheran faith. He was in 
Ausburg the same year, and here he probably met Hans Denck. 
from Ausburg he went to Nikolsburg and remained for per- 
haps two years, and faced the persecution during the winter 
of 1527-1528. The great tragedy which he had to experience 
was the frustration of the work of his life by the growth and 
spread of the Ranter influence in the Anabaptist circles. He 
loved freedom and here he saw it degenerating into license. 
Our last definite information shows him to have been in Con- 
stance in 1530, from which city he was expelled as the result of 
information against the ‘“ soundness of his doctrine.” 

Biinderlin’s contributions to religious literature are contained 
in three little books which are now extremely rare. He criticises 
Luther for having stopped short of a real reformation, of having 
“mixed with the Midianites instead of going on into the promised 
Canaan” and of having failed to dig down to the fundamental 
basis of spiritual religion. 

Christian Entfelder held almost precisely the same views 
as we see advocated by Biinderlin. The details of his life have 
become even more completely lost than was the case with 
Binderlin. He first appears in the group of the followers of 
Balthasar Hubmaier, and at this period he had evidently al- 
lied himself with the Anabaptist movement, which gathered 
to itself many young men of the times who were eager for a 
new and more spiritual type of Christianity. In the eventful 
years of 1529-1530 he was in Strasburg in company with Binder- 
lin, and in this latter year he published his first book. A second 
book is also dated 1530, and a third appeared three years later. 
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He appears to have been more a man of the people than Binder- 
lin, and wrote a much simpler style. 

Here, then in the third decade of the sixteenth century, when 
the leaders of the reformation were using all their powers of 
dialectic to formulate in new scholastic phrase the sound creed 
of Protestant Christendom, there appeared a little group of men 
who proposed that Christianity should be conceived and practiced 
as a way of living—nothing more and nothing less. They 
turned away from all ceremonies and sacraments and tried to 
form a church which should be purely and simply a communion 
of saints, a brotherhood of believers living in the joy of an in- 
ward experience of God and bound together in common love 
to Christ. 


The fourth lecture was upon Caspar Schwenkfeld, and, as 
has been said, it appears in full in another place. The fifth and 
final lecture had for its subject ‘ Sebastian Franck: an Ex- 
ponent of Inward Religion and the Invisible Church.” 

Sebastian Franck, was one of the most interesting of the 
great German reformers. In many ways he was one of the 
foremost men of his time though from the nature of his work 
he made far less impression on his age than many of his great 
contemporaries. While not wholly free from the atmosphere of 
his own day he seems to have seen far ahead of his age and dis- 
covered nascent principles which were bound to grow and bear 
fruit. If he could have been dropped forward into our own 
time he would doubtless have fitted its mood perfectly. He 
was a Christian thinker who succeeded in completely detaching 
himself from the theological dogma and dialectic of his own 
and previous ages and thinking things out for himself. Indeed 
he was too detached to be a successful reformer of the historic 
church. But he was, as he himself aspired to be, a sincere and 
unselfish contributor to the spread of the Kingdom of God in 
the world and a great apostle of the inward religion. 

While loyally adhering to his old church during his university 
course — which he passed at Ingolstadt and Heidelberg — and 
even being made a priest, Franck soon went over to the reform- 
ing party and became the reforming pastor of a small church. 
Franck had a steadfast principle that a pastor should resign his 
charge as soon as he finds that his preaching is not bearing fruit 
in the changing of the spiritual lives of his congregation. Ac- 
cordingly he soon resigned his pastorate. Early in his career 
he published a “ Chronicle of the Ages” which gave a history 
of everything from the time of Adam to his own day. In this 
he inserted some striking statements such as this: that nothing 
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should hang upon the letter of Scripture but all upon the spirit 
of it; ‘dead letter Scripture,” he thinks, ‘“ would make us all 
heretics and fools, as any sort of a thing can be proved by a 
prooftext.” This ‘ Chronicle” raised a storm of protest. Franck 
was temporarily imprisoned and the book confiscated. Upon his 
release he supported himself and family by the humble occupation 
of a “soap boiler,” and later as a printer’s assistant. The last 
years of his life were spent at this latter trade. He died about 
the close of 1542. 

The primary idea of Franck’s system, was that man’s soul 
possesses a native capacity to hear the word of God. He in- 
sists that there is a divine essence in man from the beginning 
and he names this endowment variously as “ Power of God,” 
* Spirit,” ‘ Mind of Christ,” “ Divine Origin,” “ Inward Light,” 
“Lamp of the Soul.” But it was not for him an ecstatic vision 
or capricious impulse nor was it purely objective and transcendent. 
It was, rather, God in his self-giving grace and also the funda- 
mental nature of man’s soul. It was the fundamental source 
both of the consciousness of God and the consciousness of self. 
You never know yourself until you know God and you must 
find God in yourself. One does not have to cross the sea to find 
God, he says, the “ Image is within thine heart.” 

For Franck, as for others of his type, the true church is in- 
visible. The Kingdom of God is not here nor there, he says; 
it is not prince or peasant, it is not localized in any city or country, 
it is not defined by any creed or institutions or sacraments. Love 
is the badge of fellowship in this invisible church. In summary, 
Professor Jones likened Franck to a sixteenth century Heraclitus 
— finding paradox and the clash of opposites everywhere —a 
pessimist outwardly but an optimist inwardly at heart, but seeing 
clearly, as Heraclitus did not, the divine Logos guiding all things 
through all time to God who builds through the ages the in- 
visible church. 





DAY OF PRAYER FOR COLLEGES, 


The Day of Prayer for Colleges, January 30th, was observed in a very 
impressive manner, with two general meetings in the Chapel. The 
morning service was led by Dean Jacobus and Mr. Stoddard Lane, 
president of the Students’ Association, and in the afternoon the principal 
address was made by Professor Benjamin F. Marshall of Dartmouth 
College. 

The speaker said that his theme would be a twofold one,—the value of 
the best college manhood for the Kingdom of God, and what is being 
done to conserve that manhood toward that end. One cannot but be 
impressed, almost oppressed, with the bigness and the challenge of the 
theme. It is high as the aspirations of youth; it is broad as the in- 
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terests of potential young manhood and womanhood; it is deep as the 
problems of life itself. The college is a microcosm; it represents the 
whole world in the small. Here are leaders and followers in the making. 
Here as nowhere else, perhaps, is manifest an ideal democracy, sweet 
and fine with the friendships of youth. Here is religion in its formative, 
Here is the possibility of religious leadership, and here the 


social stage. 
’ is the charac- 


initiation of a religious leadership for life. ‘“ Eagerness’ 
teristic of the attitude of the college man, with its hunger for truth, its 
hope, and its desire to do. The goal is to direct this toward the realiz- 
ing of the Kingdom of God. 

At West Point is gathered a part of the very best life of the United 
States. Nobody can watch again and again the wonderful drill of the 
cadets without appreciating with admiration, and with a certain thrill, 
how by long discipline and most painstaking care each detail and each 
power of the whole force is brought to the highest perfection, and all 
adjusted to immediate and exact obedience to the orders of the officer 
in command. This suggests the ideal for the college at its best, as a 
place where it comes to pass that young men and young women come to 
bring every faculty, genius, talent, to complete subordination to the 
dominion of Christ. This is a tremendous program. But can we 
propose a less program than this? It is a program not only for college 
students, but for their teachers and parents and all who have a forma- 
tive influence on their lives, to direct the best of college manhood and 
womanhood into obedience to God and to the loyalty of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 

3ut what do we mean by the Kingdom of Heaven? There may be 
many definitions, but one, and a very true one, is “ The Comradship of 
It may represent the codperative association of the best souls 


the Best.” 
Such a definition gives the sense of being linked with the 


in college. 
spiritual ancestry from which our modern spiritual life at its best in- 
herits its power and vigor. These spiritual ancestors of ours are not only 
those who are reckoned Christian, but also the great minds before 
Christ came, to whom our modern spiritual life owes so much of its 
quickening. 

By such a conception of the Kingdom of Heaven we are ushered into 
the large freedom of the fields of literature, philosophy, and art at their 
best. Such a conception offers the opportunity for the highest self-develop- 
ment, through enlisting in the pursuit of the highest. Such a conception 
involves the ideas of liberty and activity through the very ‘fact of the 
mastery of the self by the best. It brings one, supremely, into the com- 
panionship of the best that the world, or heaven, can offer—even Jesus 
Christ. The Kingdom so conceived needs our best. It uses all kinds. 
The good may be but should not be allowed to be the enemy of the 
best, for the Kingdom has the right to claim the very best. 

The present is a time of great movements, of tremendous changes. 
The great Missionary Conference at Edinburgh opened the eyes of men to 
the changed point of view on the part of men in respect to the civilizing 
and Christianizing of the world. It is a time of opportunity for men of 
broad vision and generous largeness of mind. The cry is for spiritually- 
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minded men whose eyes are on the heights. It calls for men of en- 
thusiasm and poise; for men of intensity and balance. The vision stands 
before us of the ideal—the majestic, mighty Son of God, in perfect 
poise. 

This then would seem to be the ideal and the challenge to college 
life of today. What are our colleges doing to conserve men to this end? 

The inevitable tendency of the intellectual life of the college today 
under the influence of environing scientific thought is a naturalistic 
monism. The world is everywhere in its immensity, in its significance, in 
its summons. The effort must be to make men feel that God is every- 
where and in all, That he is this unity. Plans are being made in the 
colleges for the study of the Bible, for the study of the Philosophy 
of Religion, and for the pursuit of other disciplines as a part of the 
regular curriculum, that shall bring men face to face with the reality 
of the Kingdom of God within and around us. : 

The agencies at work outside the curriculum, Are (1) the Y. M. C. A. 
as the associated expression of loyalty to the ideals of the kingdom. 
(2) The Bible Study classes leading to the fraternity in Christian faith, 
(3) The Mission Study classes giving the world-wide vision of the 
Kingdom. It is no longer necessary in colleges to argue for foreign 
missions. (4) Deputation Work, in needy places and at needful op- 
portunities. This has proved to have the double advantage of bestowing 
good and developing the men participating to a remarkable degree 
(5) Student Membership in the College church arranged on a basis of 
temporary relationship, but securing both the sense of mutual codperation 
and responsibility on the part of the church fellowship. (6) Chapel 
Services, where the leader has the opportunity to find a plastic, eager, 
responsive audience. (7) Outside Speakers. The College has come to 
claim the leaders of the great religious organizations, and the pastors 
of the great churches to come to address students. And these men have 
come to esteem this privilege and recognize their responsibility to it. 
(8) Student Conferences with the professors, in which the older men 
can help the younger to hold the good in the old and to grasp the fresh 
in the new. 

Young men are eager to “ follow the gleam.” To discern Jesus Christ 
in the fullness and the royal splendor of his character. To give them the 
vision, and to show the pathway toward it,— this is the task. 





A number of subjects have been interestingly presented to the students 
during the winter by the following speakers: 

“Catholic Countries,” by Rev. James B. Rogers, “ Mormonism,” by 
Rev. J. D. Nutting, “General Booth,” by Major Simonson, “ Fundamen- 
tals of Religion,” by Rev. C. A. Vincent, D.D., “ Work Among For- 
eigners,” by Rev. Joel S. Ives, “Foreign Missions and the Need of 
Leadership in the Home Churches,” by Rev. A. W. Halsey, D.D., “ Church 
Federation,” by Rev. W. F. Stearns, and “A Woman of India” by 
Mrs. Abbie Snell Burnell. The last named address was given in costume 
and with telling sympathy and vividness of portrayal. 
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Good Friday was marked by a suspension of class exercises, and a 
morning Chapel service conducted by Professor Paton. 


The Washington’s Birthday entertainment by the students to their 
friends was funnier than ever this year. A dozen large men in pinafores 
and pigtails played school under the title “ Boys will be Girls.” 


The annual meeting of the Connecticut Alumni of Hartford Seminary 
always brings a welcome mid-winter return of former students. The 
meeting this year was given largely to a discussion of the new Hartford 
and the responsibility of the alumni. President McKenzie and Mr. Charles 
Welles Gross of the Board or Trustees were the speakers on this theme, 
and the interest of the Association crystallized in the appointment of a 
committee to invite the co-operation of all former Hartford men in the 
proposed enlargement. After luncheon Rev. E. S. Worcester, of the Broad- 
way Church in Norwich read a paper on “ The Theology of Hymns,” and 
M. H. Ananikian spoke of “ Experiences in Constantinople.” 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, E. W. Snow; Vice President, W. A. Bartlett; Secretary- 
Treasurer, W. F. English. Executive Committee, the preceding together 
with T. M. Hodgdon, and A. B. Bassett. 





* PIPE ORGANS x 


For Churches, Music Halls and Homes 
We Build the most Perfect Organs, Tonally and Mechanically 


BECAUSE we constantly apply mechanical improvements and in- 
ventions. o ef o J J J 


ad 
BECAUSE our Universal Wind Chest makes possible the stand- 
ardization of all parts, both interior and exterior. yt 


BECAUSE our Organs are accessible, durable and simple. wv 


Arrange details with us now for a Church or Residence Organ with 
or without Best Solo Self Player. wt 


Send for our Booklet ‘‘ N.’’ 


Austin Organ Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





EMPIRE STEAM LAUNDRY W. E. FANNING, 


Proprietor. 


WORKS 
286, 288, 290 and 292 Sheldon Street 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


OFFICE 
24 Church Street 


No Extra Charge for Quick Work Telephone Connection 





S. D. McKINNEY, 


DEALER IN 


FANCY GROCERIES, MEATS, FISH AND 
VEGETABLES. 


59-61 Farmington Avenue 
HARTFORD - - - 


- CONN. 





Dr. ELMER C. ABBEY, DENTIST 


solicits the favor of a trial of anything which you may 


need in the line of his profession. 


All work strictly first-class at prices as low as 


good work can be had. 


SUITE 77 SAGE-ALLEN BUILDING, Hartford, Conn. 





